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Statewide planning for higher education and the 
approaches that states take to budgeting and accountability are' 
reviewed in this monograph. Stat,ewide planning involves identifyi.ng 
problems and collecting relevant data^ analyzing interrelationships 
among variables, and choosing the most desirable alternatives to 
reach objectives. State-level higher education planning typically is 
done by. the state higher education board. Requisites f^r planning 
effectiveness are university participation in state-level planning 
and university planning on the foundation of the state-level plan. 
There appears to be a trend' toward: continuous, short-range planning 
due. to uncertainty of the future; the refinement o^ scope &nd mission 
review, a close, connection between i^tatewide planning and program * 
review; and attention to pl&n implementation problems, 'state boards 
have attempted to ensure diversity of insti^uct ional programs, and 
most states include private institutions in their plapning 
perspectives to reduce duplication and competition. It is suggested 
that higher j^ducation retrenchment will continue to be recjuired in 
most states during the 1980s and 1990s.^ State budgeting approaches 
are categorized as incremental, formula, or rational, and the ^ 
budgeting decision-making process may be assisted by information 
systems. State interest in accountability for the private sector, the 
relationship between accountability and institutional autonomy, and 
efforts of governing and coordinating types of statewide boards to 
balance state and institutional interests are addressed. A 
^iblipgraphy is appended. (SW) ^ « 
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Foreword 



riiis icscauh rcpuU 1)^ Caiul L^liK rimil. assistant dcput\ clircctur fui 
acad(5mK attaus'lur the Illinois Buaid.ol Regents, is built upon the luiin- 
daliun ul an taifiei repui t in this ^ciies bs Ruhaid M Millard His Siuic 

iResea^h Rcpurt Nu 4. 1976) Itxused pri- 
niaf \U on hisiui Kal dt ^elupnKiit and t vpes uf buaids including their lunc- 
liun p<i\\ers. and slruc uiie The litLiatuie tjn state liiglier ediicaiiun pulu\ 
making subsequent lu Milfaid's uptJi I giws attention tu stateNside buard 
pDvvcis and NtiiKluie but has been cuAsiderabh biuadencd Svnie ul tlie 
issues, 1 1 ends and diiec tiuns identilied b\ Millaidnuu desei ve addiliunal 
anahsis based un new lepuris and evaluation uT experienjie in \aiiuus 
slates Althuugh the statewide higher edueaiion^ board tcniains the-fvrin- 
eipal siatt-k^el aulhuntv engaged in planning. legij||gue and guberna- 
luiial stalls aie heavih in\d\ed in budgetarv anaUsis and the design of 
aeeuuntabihts appiuaehes Subsequent lu 1975, thereiias been statewide 
planning un a numbei ul issues nut geneialh addressed earhei - such as 
rtd^ipting lo declining enrullnient BndgetaiN practices .Iuja c eNu!\ed and 
new issues lia^e c nici ged during period oi retrenchment Consistent with 
Millard's piediction. prVssure> on institutions to demonstrate then ac- 
eountabilitv tq. stale guveniment ha\e mei cased Various ^iccountabilitN 
appi'oaehes ha\c developed. 

Because Mdlaid's leport thoioughh co\ ersi lie carl lei \sork, this leptjrt 
will linnl Itself to liteiature Iroin 1*)75 and later with onl\ selective rel- 
erenee to carlici classic volumes. 

The piimarv mstUutional focus ol^this leview is public universities 
Questions couceimng the role of piivate h^^her education^rn meeting total 
slate peeds also rexcivc some attention. OnK consul ida-ted governing boards 
that govern all public universities in agi\en^>tatc and statewide cooidi 
nalmg boards arc CAammcd. Becaujic oi length restrictions of thc 't^jport 
scries. i>#pics relating to communit> colleges and other tvpes of pdstsec 
ondarv mslilutions along with topics relatnig to state governing boards 
for a single campus or rnulticampus gruuplKg that, exist cunjunc4ion 
with regulatory statewide cooidma ting boards are e deluded here but will 
'b(ritdtirBsec|.TTi^ftn tire reports * ^^^^ „ . 

Jonathan D. pffc 

Directoi ^ ^ 

icntcr Clearinghouse on Elighcr Eiducation 
The George Washington University 
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Slate ui^\L-isitics ha\c been established b\ statute ui b\ proMsibns in 
statL- const itutiuns. and the geneial i<.*\enues ul the state piuNide^ell o\er 
half then general educatiuna! budgets Pn\ate um\ersities ivpicall\ are 
aulhuri/.cd" in sume manner b^ t^e state and inereasmgiv benefit irunv 
some indirect and direct funding. , ^ 

Slate pula\ making foi higher cducatlun is made thruuglf a cuniplex 
piixess m\plMng a numbei u( parties and a number uf staged. A xaiietv 
ul political tactuis ai* nnuKed as competing interests, mdiMduals. ur 
groups inleiact o\cr the pielened turmulaliun and uutcume ul a gnen 
poliCN issue (Hines and Hart mark 1980). 

The state-level authuiilies"in<u!ved in pulic\ making include staleNside 
higher education boards, the legislature; and the gu\ernur The term 
stateuide buard" or "state buard" is used genericalK to ihclude an\ 
board, cummissiun, department, council, or othei agencv that has au- 
thorit\ o\er all puBTic anner^il4ei. m iL^*^*-' \shose functions mini- 
mallv include planning. The three (tuVjuv area5 m.\v hich* most state\sidc 
boards ha\e some rc-sponsibilit> that is either prescribed bv law oi, de- 
veloped as poltcv aie. plai^nmg. program approvaUand budget dc>elop- 
menl. Cjiiientiv moht statewide boards are either consolidated go\ern7ng , 
boaidv toi all, public universities in a state or coordmatiqg boards thay 
ha\e substantial iegulalor\ authorit\. Statewide governing boards are 
* vested with authoiitv and responsibilitv for all decisions and iVsoiirces of 
anv given universitv. A cooidinating board pei forms a number of state- 
wide functions but does not replace and assume the duties of governmg 
boards (Millard 1976) ^ v 

Manv statewide boards were established bv legislative and gubernra 
tonal action prior to and during th^ 1960s m order to provide (or the 
orderlv growth of higher education and sy that state political leaders could 
avoid serving as arbiter for the dem^indi. of competing universities The 
primarv focus of slatc-Ievel policv^aKing was planning and budgeting 
foi additional student spaces and new programmatic development 

BeginQing m the mid-t^970s. however, direct legislativ e^anJ guber na- 
- torial imerei.um4iigheL education policv making increased With sj/.able 
professional staffs at their disposal, state political leaders are able to dravv 
upon additional e.xpci tise in formulating tougl? questions about^uni^ersitv 
budgets Increasingly held accountable bv the citizenrv oi the/state, state 
political leaders look, in turn, to all organizations supported primarilv \^\ 
Estate tax revenues to demonstrate their aecountabrlitvv 



V 



General Themes 

hi most suites, the higher edutulton polu} L\Mies for the remaihder of the 
I9S0s and /990.s will he fur more complex and dtfftctdt to address than those 
of prix^toti.s years. Ensuring programmatic access and diversity will be 
especiallv demanding during a period when declining enrollment and 
financial support are likel> to require retrenchment throughout highei 
education. Within the constraints of the budgetary total allocated to higher 
education, states will continue to seek the propei mechanisms to recogni/e 
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1 he fixed costs ul urnvLisUv upciaUuris. Riumutc quiilrtdlAc impr^jvcmcnl. 
J and provide mLcnii\cs tor iiino\alion Attj^ntion also \\\\\ be j^iNcn to the 

* .lechnical and pohtteal problems ol demonstrating the elleetiseness and 
results ot higher education services and operations. 

Widiiple siuu-lewl authorities t\piuiM\ u/// Lontmuc lo he imulved in 
^taie-ltri'tl rif\ itn\ proicsst:s Although the statesv idc highei education board 
will plav a'pioiiunent role in main areas, the legislature and gosernor 
also wiil be aetne Because state politicai^leadeis legard budgeting as 
cential to policv iiiaki^. goseiiiois and Ic^slatures uill incieaj^e the sa 
♦ . iielv and depth ot budgetarv analvsis completed bv theii^statls in cun- 
juiiction Nsith the ajppropi lations process Strong legislative and 
gubernatorial initiatives uith regard io tlie demonstration o( accounta- 
bihtv can also be expected 'The reUundancv ot lesiew bs multiple state 
-level authonties has both positive and negarfve aspects InVertain crucial 
• poticv areas! it is' appropriate to tiie American svsteni uf "checks and 
' balances," but in otkei areas a is not nveded to serve state purposes and 
can be buidcnsomc t'oi institutions Altiiough ledundancv of state it^siew 
max be teduced somewhat, it vmII continue to tiie extent tliat it reflcxts 
the views that state pohtical leaders hold of their proper roles and^pre- 
rogalivcs 

The uittirests of higher edunitioujnstindiun.s will he well sened h\ state- 
wide hoard.s helm:, iLssif^ued hroadqtiyutious and pursian^ these powers as-, 
serttx eh u hile pa\in^ attention tQ the t oiuenis expressed h\ afid manitaintft^ 
uniuahle relatiofis \\ith the fiovenior and legiMtute, A strong role foi the, 
statewide buaid relative to othei state-level authorities is desirable be- ' 
cause m most states that board provides more institutional access and is 
moie sensitive to institutional needs than are otiier state level autlioiities 
The state^^vide board lole Tn planning has alvvavs been especial I v strong 
Fueu'sed attention shouW^be given to budgeting as that role is unsettled 
because of continuing legislative and gubernatorial initiatives Opportun 
ities are likelv to be especial Iv favorable for board influence on account- * 
abiiitv approaches because of suctesses vsith program review and a fluid 
set of circumstances lelatise to approaches at the institutionw ide level 
'Institutional involvement in board devclopfhcnt and lelinemcnt ol ac 
- countabjiitv approaches will be crucial to the success ol these approaches , 
AttcfUion has heen f^tveft dyid will co}iitnue to he f^tven tu hotter ration- 
a\^ing and integrating \ arioii,s state-level polity-ntaktng processes Much of / 
the earlier effort was spent in formailv meshing plannmg and budgeting . 

fthiough rational budget approaches. These approaches helped shapybudgd 
analvsis positivelv but had little impact on Imal budget negdfiation^ 
Continued attenhon needs to be gi^ven'to common-scn>t; mtegratioa,o/a 
numbl'r of piocesses. particularlv in the stagvs where piimarilv the state 
wide board and institutions aie invoKed. Joint efforts of institutions and 
boards to relate planning, progr^^rycv lew . and budget iccommenda^tions 
, are necessarv tu ensure qualitv and Mtalitv during a period of (inanctal 
siringcncv , v " ^ 

Commitment to the dex'elopment^dnd improvement oj good state^^instttii- 

* -I — e ' ■ — ; ' / 
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tumaJ relations is important to \ounJ stati polic\ dcxelopniait antl itnple- 
mentation Suv;h rclatiunships must be ba^cd un a ihutuu^h under stafuluig 
of the complexities of both institutional autononn and msntutu>nal ac- 
eountabilitv to the^ state InsUtutional autonom\ is also HKreasingK Mewed 
as having a multi dfmensional lelauonship with aLcountabiljt\ tailui 
than as its polar opposite 

histittitions ha\e plaMil aful w ilUontmuc tt^pUn an ikii\% luul'onpintatu 
role tn^stattfn)lu\ niuknn^ for higher tlliualiun The\ pun ide then LaieluiK 
eonsideied ad\u\' on a numbei ot issues and lend-lhe techincal cxpeilise 
oi their staffs to a number of stale-le\el acU\ ities Campus-Ie\el planning 
and program re\ie\s actiMtv is often the hist step ul'Mate-IcNel act im ties 
and IS neces,sai\ foi the ultimate effecti\ eness of these acU\ ities Campuses 
frctfuenth ha\e influenced st.wtew uie pLmnniii sigmficantl\ because ui the 
avknou lodged consensual natuie ul man\*ol the elements t>f the actiMl\ 
Institutions currentK have a good oppoitunu\ to>\oik \snh statewide 
boards on cle\elupuig and icfuiing performance niesisuies thai lespond to 
IcgislanNl and gubernatuj^al accountabiht\ conceins and thu.sa\oid fui- 
ihcr. moie direct unolvcment from these sources. 
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State/Institutional Relations 



StalC'inslUutional relations arc a tiiajoi cIcmcMil undcrhing all aspects of 
state policN making and implcmcntatiorj-ynd ha\c alwavs been a pMmar\ 
lucuj^ol the hteratuij on stale poltc> . THls chapter examines the two nnajor 
topical areas in that literature The fn-st rs the impact ol statewide board 
tvpc Igovemmg or coordinating) upon the atilitv of the board to balance 
state and institutional interests pVopci \\ The second is the nature ol and 
liniittitions upon institutional auiononi> and the relationship between 
ai^lunonjA and acc<juntabilit\ 

Statewide Boards: Governing and Coordinating Models ^ ^ 
Eai ly commentaries emphasi/x-d that statew ide boards arc able to pio\ ide 
-balance in state poliL\ making between state and campus perspectives 
and to channel political contlict in a rational mannei (Glenn) i959: Ber- 
dahi 1971). Subsequent anaKscs mcw statewide boards more as partici- 
pants in the political piWess and lesj> as an alternative to poli^cal connicf 
(Hines and Hartmark 1980. Gove and'Flovd 1975). A major example bf 
this view IS a dbllcLtioii of papers dealing with problyms and future pros- 
pects of statewide boards that hj^s as a recurring theme the need for such 
bt/ards ta develop and maintain effective political rdatioils m otder to 
provide, maximum strength foi their policy recommendations (Bcrdahl 

' 1975), ' . . / ' 

During the/ 1950s and 1960s, a number of states had voluntary (Coor- 
dinating Oouncils that cOiiduLted modesl planning activity within the lim- 
its of consensual agreement^etween all state institution^^ During the 
I9j0s, with stronger assertion of slate concerns about pul^liVhigher ed- 
ucatioh. the trend has been aw^v from, voiuntar\ coordination toward 
coordinating boards witlui-numbcr of regulatdry powers over institutions 
and toward consolidajed governing boards (Millard 1976) Considerable 
variation exists from state to Kt^ale in the powers of the statewide board 
and controlling statutt^b have been changed fioin time to tin^MMiilard 
1980; Education C6mmission of the States 1981). 

The Carnegie ipoundaiion for (he, Advancement of Teaching has re- 
mained A strong supporter of voluntary rather than regulatory coordi- 
nation. It bclu^ves that a voluntary coundil is the best agency to prepare 
long-range plans and opposes.the establishment of regulatory coordinating 
boards to perform planniitg or other functions. If a -state must go beyond 
art advisorv mccbanism.'the Foundation^considers it preferable to estab- 

.4ish a consolidated governing board. Reasons prov ided for favoring a con- 
solidated governing board incl)ide. minimi/.ing the ;iumber of levels of 
surveili^^nce or contrc^l to which campuses are subject, maximizing the 
decision making within and among institutions, and providing a direct 
chamofco^mandlorimplenu^ntingdecisiOnsthatislikcHvtobeespccud^ 

' heliaful during retrenchment. The Carnegie Foundation recogni/es that 
consolidated governrng boards traditionally have been weak in planning 
and therefore suggests that an additional state commission with advisory 
powers in plxinning will be needed (Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment pf teaching r976). ^ ^ • ' - 

? ' : ^T— :) 
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' The St lengths and vscakncsst.s ul (be iiuNcining and LuuulinaUiig mod- 
els for statewide buaid stiuctuic ha\e been examined b> a' nambet uf 
cummentaiois Generaliv, (he stateuidc go\eining buard ha$ a clearer 
lute than duc^ the euuidmalmg boaid beeause itiis understcKJCl^t-u be an 
ad\ocate oi uistitiUijOnal inlJusts tu state guvernnient The eoprdmatnig 
buaid rule is niuie chH^biguuns he<.ttuse il iH*oI\es a mure i.omple\ bal- 
aneuig ui state and insUUtbamal pei^pectues. Because ut then greatei lule 
elantN. Lunsulidated gu\einh4g buaids aie mtjie stable durmg peiiuds ul 
state puliiicai uphea\al than aie eouidinatnig buauls (Mnigle. Beidahl. 
and Peleisun 1981 ) The situation a gu\enimg buaid laces when it believes 
that nujiot ehanges m irustuutiunal nnssion, including merger orclosuie. 
are cal/ed tui isjai less political 1\ and urgani/ationaII\ coniplex than that 
Liccd m cooi^inaiing boards {Mnigle 1981). 

Tl/e coord ma tmg board lYiodel mvoUes a gti\emnig board lui^each 
campu^ OI toi multieampus groupings in addilioii to' the >tate\sKie cu- 
oidwiatmg boa id, Gienn\ \ieus this model as more appiopiMte because 
n sC'paiates gu\ei nance and coordinating liinclions instead ol meigmg 
thJni to the detriment of 'tot h. The coordinating board model is more 
cu(iduci\e lo institutional independence and di\er-sit\ as uei! as to \ig- 
o/tAis planmng and budget ie\ leu u ith a \ai\\ staleuuie perspecti\e{Glenn\ 

/ The most trequentl\ cited advantage ul the coordinating board is its 
ferealer xicceptabilits as an linpar tial e\ aluatur in stateu ide accULintabilit\ 
fpKin?* and on ntatters TelateJ to oi mnnencing the pru'ate sector A state- 
wide go\er*nmg board is not \seil accepted b\ state poiiiicaf leadership in 
the role ot pertormance e\a!uator because it is \ieued primaiH\ as an 
advocate for institutional interests (Folger 1980a, Education Ciimmission 
ol theSfates [980) An\ board that govjcr ns public campuses also is \ leued 
as too closelv aligned uith public' sector interests to perlorni roles t hirl- 
requrre a perspective sensitive to the needs of all mstiflitions of higher 
education (Mortimer and McConnell 1978, Wilson 1980) Al^thougii cau- 
salitv IS nol~ imputed, direct and ihdirect state financilU^sup^fior t lor pr ivate' 
institutions is relativcjv low in states that have a consolidated governing 
board for pub lie universities (Glenny ,1976^). ^ 

Appt opiate leadership si vies ioi the administrative heads ol statewide 
boards vdr"^ depending on whether the governing or coordinating model 
is adopted Altiiough the governing board adopts a^cTear identification 
with the institution it gov ems, 4 he coordinating board mu>st nioie closelv 
identifv Itself with state governmeat Opmions varv as, jo whether the 
cooidmating boaid needs to balance it.sell almost midwav between insti- 
tutions and state government ui whether it needs to align itsell with state 
govxTnment (Millctt 1975. Holderman 1975). 

Mortrmerand McConnell suggest the model that will be mqst effective 
in a particulai state vvHl depend on conditions of hi.Httil:icaI developmOnt, 
the extent and. sources of political intervention, and man\ other condi 
tron.s. A str ucture thatYs useful at one point mav riot be;it ^mother ih/lov- ^ 
timer and McConnell 1978). Although'*Glennv rs a strong supporter of 



^.uoultnaiint: buciKl,s, lu; has suuuisud ihal ihcu nun be UiiW Jtflcicn<c 
bclwccn ihc two t\pci> ul buauls it tiic tuiijii i.untuuics t(A\atd adding 
puwcis tu ti>ui;dituitnig btjaids struiiai lu tliusc picviuusK c\ci\Lsed b\ 
guNcrning buaids (Gloiitu 197^al . ' 

Institutional Autonomy and Accountabilll> 

Much ui tlu' eai I\ htciatuiL rt.latiHgnu state inslitutiuiial u la i tuns I^KUsi.v.1 
un the piupci lukn that uistitutiuns and stale level amhui mes pla\ m 
maktnti iui highei cducatiun The Catnegie C tJOiUHssJun tin Hjgl^ 
LdiKatiun 1 1971 . 1973Kis weTfas a irisk luiee tjt the Edlicatiun CunnmxMun 
ut the States tl97^) enipluisi/ed the need tu delineate the iuk's<<jl rnsti- 
liiliuns and state Ie\ el authunties mure eaielnllN in uidci-Kj appi uaeh 
a j^eflisensus un tiio'iules ut the game. SlilIi liteiatuie [uu\y as its gual tiie 
LstabiishiiKnt ul JiiutLia!!\ salKsta^tuiN pi u^edui es iui lyCiLNS and d^^^^isiun 
making bu that eaeh^ seetui ,Li.)uid pcriorm eileLlLvvlv in its lespcLliNe 
luiisdiLlion and aiea of expertise Mure reecnilvTiu\se\er. the chlfKiilties 
ul nunntaninig slilIi uigani/.atiunal Imeb^ul jm\hi^i i{\. rules. aUfi ivspun 
sibiliHi^s ha\e been jeeugm/.ed (Huie.s amj^artniark J980) 

GicatLi K\ugnitiuri ui the u\ciaIJ/poIiLiLaI enMiunmont and ol the 
dilliLultlL^ uf Kkntd\ ing scparatL-fUi isdiLtiuiib fui uinvei sitie.s^md state 
Ie\el authuixlies has been refltxtcd in recent anaI\Ms*ul the LXJiKept ol 
umvei>it\ autunumv and itvr^-latiun tu state aeLuiintabiht\ e\pLLlatiuns. 
pLiceiMng niuiL LuinpaYibtliiv between mstitutiunal aiUuiiunn and ac 
cuuntabtlitv tu the staKf! nianv Lunimentatui s pruMdca telati\el\ pusitixe 
Luntext tn whuh in<ititutiuns ean \iew aLVuuntal^iIitv expeetatiuns 

liines and Jlaitmaik strungi\ disagtee with posing issues abuut aii- 
lunvti^^ andiaLLUuiitabdit} m /eiu sum terms. New slate pulK\ imliali\es 
T^uid u quests lur mlunfuutun niav ur ma\ nut result in a diie^t luss uJ 
autuntjfm Thev suggest that mstuutiuns leLOgm/e that miLM^-tiuiis be 
tWfCn nislitutiuns and state-level a ul hurt ties un sueh niatleis are simplv 
one \atiant ul pulUiLal LunfliLt and uf attempts Lo^redistribute pulitical 
puwet MuiL leseaieb needs tu be duneon the dUkwriiLS uf the lelaliunship 
l)Ll\veen ptibltc**tinUet silks and Mtihr |jtmrrnmJ«l^ m-«pJef' tu better ut^-, 
detstand the taeiurs deteimming lire lelatfve iiiluiVnLe uf etich ul the m- 
leiaLliiig pal ties (litnes and Haitinaik 1980). The meamnglul quest luiis 
Iui anal V sis aie what deeisiuns are made, bv whuse auiliuiitv, at- what 
level uf detail, vs'uh what effeLt un the perquisites uf eithei the univeisitv 
Ul the »iiate" (Haitmark 1978^ p. 83). ^ ^ . 

Sunne <.ampus-based Lummentaturs vievs flLLUuntabilitv as a precun 
ditiuii lui universitv autunomv ralhei than as inLunsistent vMth it (Dressel 
\^S0, Adanianv 1979). Adanianv suggests that instiluliunal willingness 
"tu speLifv and empluv nie thuds ul sell-e\aluatiun that can be audited b\ 
stirtO agencies is at the heart uf anv aigument fui the wuie delegatiun uf 
aulhur ilv ( 1979. p 32).Adamanv alsu warns instil utiuns tKtlt thev shuuUi 
wurl^lu dev^'lup bettcM measuies tu assess the qualitv and effect iveness uf 
then activiiiei^iathei than assert that appiupnate measures du nut exist. 
Such asseitiuns are nutViedibJe when llievj^me fium instilutiuns that 
^ ^ / 
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Labi lh*m.scl\cb as suLial LfilK^ and vvhuse taLultics are hcaviK engaged 
in dcv>;luprng evaluation mctHbds fur uther kinds uf urganizatjunb (AVla- 
manv 1979). Drcssel suggests that mstitutiuns shuuld nut unl> wurk to 
demunstrate acLuuntabiIil> tu ensure (heir autunumv bat alsu shuuld be 
Luneerned abuut the ^utyiumv ul the-statevv ide buard. A buard free uf 
lindue rhfluenLC frum uther*state-!c\e! authurities and the federal guvern- 
mcnl IS Lnjcial to institution^T autonomv (Dressel 1980), 

The upcratiuns uf statewide buards and o( uther statewide admmis- 
•tralive structures ha\e tended tu prutett, ra^h^er than tu thwart, the ac 
a^jcmtL treedunj^uf taeultv members ^Althuugh academic -freedum prublcms 
ijiav arise from tirrte tu time m,surfie states due to the initiati\es uf state 
pulilical leaders, administrative structures and pruceduas have nut been 
the means through which pressure has been exeited (Hartmark 1978) 
Moving bevund academic Ircedum, at least une state coordinatilig board 
has successfullv encouraged regional institufions tu delegate muie re- 
sponsibility to'faculty (Dressel 1980). 

Institutional mtere'sjs are best served b>^ seeking a high level of iV- 
sponsibilitv and sensitivitv in the exercise of state authontv (while pro- 
tec luig central academic prerogatives) rather than bv denving I he legitimacv 
of slate expectations that higher education demonstrate its «]^ccountabIllt> 
A balanced \eaetion to req^uests'of state-lev el authurities fur additiunal 
aecuuntabilitv 'mfurmalion will avuid the twu extremes uf begrudging 
minimal ur subminimal cumpliafwe and of continuing battle (Dressel 1980). 
Institutions nee<4to make clear thht thev'cfl* not oppose reasonable pro- 
cesses of review and accountabililv while emphasizing that^these processtjh 
ifhould not invylie.exeessivelv detailed regulation that has a paitieularlv 
deleterious effect (Adamany 1979). ' 
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,^ Planning - - ^ 

# Stalc-wtjt j>larming piuviJ*..s u Iranituurk and bcnM; uf dirn.Uun fur muLh 
uf Stale higher education poliev. ft in\ul\eb identif\ing prt.>blemi), accu 

• , mulcting Jata rcUti\c tu prublems. analv/mg interrelatiunbhip.s betwet^n 

variablcb. asbessmg the Lunbiiquences uf intrudueing new variables, and 
• choobmg the mubt debirable alternative tu reaeh ubjeLti\e>. Statewide 
■ planning >^a meanb uf reaching agreement un issues and^creating cummun 
expcetatiuns beture higher education b^idgets are furmuLUed ,and re- 
Mewed Almubt all states ha\e de\duped state higher ediieatiun planb but 
tfiebe plans differ as tu the extent the\ ha\e influeneed dcNclu^rnent (Mil- 
lard 1980) 

♦ * r Statc-le\el higher edueatiun planning t\pieall> is dune b\ the state 

higher uyluCatiun bc>ard. The planning ubstdcICs are similar tu thuse that 
anv, public seetur planner encuunters influencing the behaM.ur uf target 
urganuatiuns and gruups. Alsu, the issues raised abuut maintaining' lucal 
, . . initiative and crealivitv are thuse raised bv almost an\ centr^^l planning 
aeiivitv (Breneman 1981). 

Jhis chapter addresses patterns uf participation, process trends, and 
majur'^ubstanjivc foci Current fuel include ensuring prugrammatic access 
and di\crsil\, preserving the rule uf pinnate um\ersitie^, and adapting tu 
declining enrollment and financial support. ^ - ^ 

Patterns of Participation ' * 

* Requisite>s fur planning effectiveness are uni\ersitv participatiun in stale- 
level planning and uni\ersitv planning un the foundation uf the state-level 
plan. Millard (1980) nutes'that groupsfand ^mdividuals shuuld be bruught 
tugclher lu develup an understanding uf the issues and to muVe toward 
.consensus where possible ur to develup an understanding of the reasons 
fur stale-level recummendatiuns and acticKis where cunsensus is nut pus 
sible. The imp^mi'nce uf .reconciling campus-level planning with stale- 
level planntiig is well understood (Exo 1977). Glenrty suggests that in 
addition tu making such reeuncili4tions after.the fact, universities should 
lake liie initiative to thuruughl> evaluate internallv and'then advance 
. ** • exlernallv prugrammatic rules and a(::tivitres that make sense frum an 
inslitutiunal perspective. Overall, he maintains that "an aggressive, re- 
alistic planning mude is the best defense.against impusitiun frum withuut 
uf rules and prugrams. for an individual institution" (Glenn> 1976b, p. 20). 

State-level boards see their planning" role as involving not onlv the 
direct planning thevldo and that the> specifically require of institutiuns, 
but alsu theiacilitatiun uf other campus planning activity , The> see them- 
selves as eHcuuraging ur facilitating sume campus plarining activity b> 
- ^ pruviding data with which tu wurk and, sometimes, b> providing a lever 

* S ' for the v^oUection uf data that otherwise could not be cullected. In another 

^se, ^he> take actiuns aimed at provoking planning that is in the insti 
lution's best interest (Elliott 1979). 
^ The difficulties uf access tu the state-level planning process generall> 
have frustratc^i facult>. The influence of facult> advisor> cotfTTfiittees es- 
tablisfied bv sume statewide buards is variable and is related A^he abilit> 
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ui these giuups tu aehiVsc IcgitimaeN . atLCSi, and prutessional rclauofi- 
bhipsuith board bUil Facult\ t^d\ isurv cummniccsdo pruNidc new sources 
ot infoirnauon lo boards and mitigate but do not solve the problem of 
Ucult\ input iMumper 1981). Berdahl and Go\e ha\e proNided anaKsts 
and ha\e made suggestions to generate membership reaction prio/ to the 
de\elopment of an American Association of LniNersit\ Professors polic\ 
statement m this area The\ suggest the lollouing forma! structures toi' 
facult\ input to all statcs\idc^ higher education boards (a sxstemuide sen ' 
ate for go\erning boards and a facultv adsisorN committee toi' coordinat 
mg boards), serious deliberations b\ such groups on the character of the 
partnership m an\ state between government and higher education, »and 
<.»fforts to change reward structures to provide incentives for tacultv hav ing 
appropriate specific expertise to serve on board technical committees (Ber 
dahl and Gove 1982). 

Process Trends 

Continuous^ short-range planning. The Education Commission of the States 
.speculates that there will be a trend towarduh^Jt n ter.ms "continuous 
short-range planning',' due to "the unccTtaint> of the future and the dif- 
ficultv of maintaining political support for planning during a period of 
decline (1980, p. 12). This trend contVasts with the earlier emphasis on 
comprehensive, long-range mastei planning, Mastei planning fell mtodis ^ 
repute bv the mid-1970s because the plans of state boards continued to 
dwell on growth and expansion in spite of the leveling o(t then occurring 
in most' states (Glennv 1976a) Concerns about the feasibihtv of all higher 
educationpUnning activity also have begun lo surface One commentator, 
for examj^ilbias laised the question as to whether^al setting and iden 
tiftcauon of rE^Uonal means to goal attarnment^c either desirable or 
feasible given the level of env ironmental uncejU:amt> (Morgan 1978) 

Refinement of scope and mission review. Since the late 1970s increasing 
attention has been focused on the refinement of scope and mission' revlcv\ 
Millard {1976J notes that historicalK such review has been the wa\ that 
statev\ide boards help define the boundaries of uiMitutiorial rule and scope 
as well as preserve and encourage institutional diversity and intcrinstr 
tuiional complementaritv. Although success in maintaining differentia 
lion of function has been noted m California (G|ennv J976a), the scope 
and mission statements contained in most state planning documents have 
been too general to guide state-level and institutional decision making 
effectively (Millard 1980). ^ ^ 

Especiallv wherti resourceS are severely hmited, Calljin ^nd Jonsen, 
(1980)*have recommended that the states look closely art :^he mission of 
each institution toemphasi/e the distmctiAe,cut backon the unnccessaulj 
. duplicative, and refocus sonie missions to provide more effectj-xe attention 
to underserved needs. New attention to strengthening the prptess of mis 
sion review at the state level emphasizes the importance of oroad input, 
which, therefore, makes the process slow and deliberate Asa part of such' 
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a prutLss. sumc staks ait Assessing tlu need iur l uin pre hens ncncss uf 
doLtural mission at ductundand useauh LinuLrsitics(Caajtheis and IxHt 
1981) 

Close relationship with program review. The insights draw j/lrum program 
ilvilw aiL ul niajui assislancujn statLUide planning Pruaiam rcMew has 
bLLii wideK iniplcrncnled nearU aH state buaids appru\ d neu piugianis 
and a niajuiitv ha^e ihc autliuntv lu i^\ie\\ at least sumis^xisling pru- 
grams (Barak 1981. p 213) An extended analv-sis ut piugrani leMeu is 
provided in the chapter uii aecountabilitv 

Continued attention to the problems of plan implementation. State pu 
litKal leadership geUeialK has legal ded planning lur higher cducatijjn as 
relativelv weak because it has nut been \^ell linked tu budgetarv deeisiun 
making A number ui cummentaturs ha\e noted the desirabilitv of i elating 
planning mure directl> tu budgeting (Millard 1980, ^allan and Junsen 
1980, and Spen^e and \Veathersb\ 198!) Other eummentaturs nutc eon- 
flKling asptels ut planning and budgeting that need tu be eunsidered. The 
data needed fur planning tend nut tu be ruutine and are diffieult tu eulleet^ 
as a part ut the budgetar\ process because of the "rigiditv, tight time 
schedule, informatiun fuimats, and shallow detail" uf budgetarv infur- 
matiun systems (Purv'e!> and Glenny 1976, p. 171). 

Purves and Glennv suggest that the cunnectiun be<lween planning and 
budgeting needs tu be less "formal and ruutirie" but still "cunsciuus and 
deliberate^' su that the ruutines uf the budget protess will nut drive uut 
the uppurtunilA.fur the 'mure speculative insight and infurmatiun needed 
fur planning activitv tu have its effect" (1976, p. 171) Finallv, it ^hould 
be noted that allhuugh planning is Useful in urder tu reach decjsjuns'OTT 
prugram guals and tu buil^ cunsensus un pulicies,, its pruducls w ill almusl 
aiwa>s be altered in the piWess uf specific fund allocaiiun (Sehn^idlfein 
and Glennv 1976). 

Ensuring Programmatic Access and Diversity 

State buards ^ave been viguruus in their attemptix-to ensure that a bruad 
range uf irtslfructiunal prugrams are available tu their state's cili/enrv. 
, Slate initiatifVe is^particularlv impurtant in new nunlraditiunal pfugrams 
that are far less likelv than traditiunal prugrams to arise ihruugh normal 
facuhv interests and channels un campus ^Buwen, Edelstein, and Medsker 
1976). 

Reporting on the results of a recent Southern Regional Education Board 
siud> of planning for urban universities, Smartt identifies a number of 
state-level issues about program accessibiht> Although Urban public uni 
vers I ties have growjn m rece^nt vears because of tile convenienc(^^ and flex- 
* ible scheduling thev offer to place-bound students^-thev offer fe^ver programs 
than do the flagship public universities, which typicallv are located in less* 
densel> populated portions of the state. Urban universities are likel> to 
continue to expand their program offerings because of political support 
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based un cuneerns tui ceuiiomie de^elu^menl ai> a^ fur bervice lu 
prt\iuui>lv underi>er\ed pupulatiuns, §tatc buard euiiecriii> abuut prugram 
duplieatiun remain btrofrg. and. therefure. prugram^ in a number uf grad- 
uate fieldi> are Iikelv tu be available unl> unihe basijj cuoperatJ\e ar- 
rangements \Mth the nag!>hipLampui> Althuugh cooperative arrangements 
ma\ nut be i>atisfactur\ in the long run, the\ uil! pruvide sume student 
access as well as an uppuriUnilv lur the uiban universitv tu demunstrate 
the extent of local demand Smart t also nutes that urban unnei sities ha\e 
strung advocates in the legislature and a generally strong political base 
State boards will theretore. be under continumg pressure to enhance the 
position of urban univcrlities and ma'\ be circumvented m the legislative 
process if thev are not responsive to urban needs ( Smart t 1981} 

Some state boards have responded to concerns with regard to access 
and institutional cooperation bv recognizing regional councils of uni- 
versities for substate regions. These councils have contributed to improved 
planning and/communication betv^een institutions (Martorana and Nes- 
poli 1978. Hawk 1978), 

Bv the late I97ds at both urban and nonurban universities, the most 
pressing problem of program accessibility was the shortage of stwdenl 
spaces in high demand areas such as computer science and business Uni- 
versities have responded to the problem bv reallocating, within -certain 
constraints, budgetarv resources from areab of declining enrollment to 
those m high demand These constraints include institutional priorities 
.fur ;protec ting program qualit) in all areas, preventing an^ element in 
the university from growing so large as to endanger overall balance, and 
recognizing the infleAibihtiesof thefacultv persorinel s»tem. Reallocation 
generallv has been insufficient to meet the needs of booming fields for 
reasons including the high costs ^nd shortages of personnel and equipment 
in occupational and professional areas (Glenn> 1978). Generall> statewide 
boards have placed a high planning priofit> on increasing the budgetar> 
support available to the high demarfd areas through some combination 
^ of new state dollars and^ universit> reallocation. In unfavorable state fi- 
nancial circumstances, however, statewide boards generall> must limit 
themselves to highlighting major shifts m enrollment and stronglv en- 
couraging greater universitv reallocation. Institutions cannot take these 
recommendations light l\ especiali> as the> are frequentl> buttressed b> 
cpntinuing legislative and gubernatorial complaints about constituents 
^being denied admission to high demand programs. 

Preserving the Role of Private Universities 

Most states had broadened their planning perspective b> the mid-1970s 
to include private universitfes as well as other segments of post secondary 
education The impetus for this broadening came from a number of sources 
including Section 1202 of the Education Amendments of 1972 and the 
increased political organization^of other sectors of po>tsecondar> educa- 
tion (Education CommissiQnj>ftlfe(States 1980). 

Generallv, states view the m?iAate sector primarily ^n terms of the 
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^.oniribulion it makes lu meeting uveralK^ioals and objeetues sue h as 
at^ess. diverbitv, and qualitv In sueh an overall perhpectivc^ Jonsen notes. 

there are reallv'nu polK.tt'^s.ruu£irJ the mdependent seCtbr bxit onh state 
poliLies that atject mdependeni higher education" (1980. p 2) 

btatescontmue to seek greater understanding uf vvhether certain kinds 
ot policies and specific conditions generate more conflict than others as 
part ol their attempts to keep tensions between the tuo sectors down to 
tolerible levels. Vitiations in the level ol conflict seem to be connected 
vutnthe relative si/e oi the two sectors, patterns ol slate financial suppoi t . 
views of the governor and kev legislators, andnhe leadership provided bv 
Ae statewide board (Berdahl 1978) 

f 

Private university participation in planning and program review A num 
berot states haVe begun to develop a svstematic planmng=peVspective that 
scx-ks to full> integrate uunsideration of both the public and private sectors 
in meeting the total higher education needs uf the state. The Carnegie; 
Council on Policv Studies in Higher Education has emphasized the im- 
portance ot the public and prfvate sectors considering each other's plans 
and the necVssitv of full privati^ universitv representationan state-level 
planning and review processes (1977), 

The credibilitv of state-level review processes that influence both the 
public and private sector depends on establishing procedure;^ that provide 
reciprocal opporTumties to participate and rcxiproca) obliptions to be 
bound by the results (Miller and Wilson 1980) The degree to Ahich private 
universities must be bound by decisions or recomrnendations of the state 
board remains a sensitive issue with reciprocal obligations related in the 
best circumstances to carefully defined decision areas Private university 
involvenic-fit is most effective where the prjvate sector has an independent 
role at the decision table (Chronistcr 1978) 

Pnvate institutions are not uniformly enthusiastic, however, about 
participating in the planning activuvfoTthe statewide board because of 
doubts about the effecti^ieness of suchUlanning and judgments that their 
real opportunities for influence lie wiUi the governor and legislature In 
many states, the executive officers of associations of private institutions 
beheve that the best strategy is noninvolvement^COdcll and Thelin 1981) 

State financial support for the private sector. In most states, the primary 
financial support provided to the private sector is indirect and takes the 
form of need-based student assistance. As of 1979. approximately one third 
>p{ the states provided some direct institutional aid. either categorical or 
noncategorical and six states provided non-need, student assistance usu- 
ally referred to as "tuition equalization" (Jonsen 1980), 

State and federal need-based student financial assistance that is port- 
able between fnstitutions has been a major element of the Carnegie ap- 
proach to the support of students and the financial health of institutions 
(Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 1976, Carnegie 
Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education 1977). This mechanism is 
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attraLtive bctaust it iHa\»mi/cb student lHuilc and fmanLiallv rewards 
thuMi institutiunb that bULLesblullv tumpete tu meet student needs as stu- 
dents perLei\e4hem Breneman and Finn inditatc, more speLifkalh. that^ 
:»ULh nccd-bascd student assistance shuuld be sufntientlv geperuus tu make ^ 
It possible lor almost all students to be m the raoge of ^he prnate sector 
but not so lavish as to proNidt undufe mtentives for prnlate seetor^tuition ^ 
increases < 1978b) * 
^ As supporters ol a market model, Breneman and Finn would prefer 

public support oi both public and private highei education be jn the form 
ut need -based student financial aid and that J here be little in the wa\ of 
. direct institutional subsidv (1978a, 1978b) Such an approach vvould in- 
volve a rather drastic reduction of institutional support of the publK sector 
and an increase m public universitv tuition accompanied b> further in 
creases in need-based student financial assistance. This approach irat 
variance with the views of the Carnegie Foundation (1976) that ver\ sub- 
stantial direct institutional support of the public uni\ersiti;es continue and 
the Carnegie Countil (1977) that public universitv tuition be set on its 
own merits and not specificallv to aid private universities Political re- 
\ sistance to a major reordering of the sort suggested b\ Breneman and 
Finn IS verv strong because of the historic role of luw tuition in providing 
access for low -income and disadvantaged groups and the opposition of 
public-sector students and institutions (Stampen 1980). 

The states do not believe that theif general concern about preserving 
the contribution that the private sector makes to meeting state 4iigher 
education goals requires them to ensure the well-being or survival of any 
particular institution or segment of institutions (Jonsen 1980) Jonsen, 
Bogue. and Chambers identifv three possible roles the state might plav in 
providing limited assistance to failing institutions These art monitoring, 
rionfiscal assistance, and fiscal support. The> argue that if a state wants 
to offer direct financial support, it should develop specific policies in 
advance, seek indications that institutions can continue to attract stu- 
dents, and provide assistance onlv where short-term resources would be 
sufficient. Problems of strong political pressures for ad hoc response^ to 
institutions in trouble are acJtnowledged (Jonsen wiith Bogue and Cham- 
bers 1981). ^ ' ' - . 

O'Neill suggests that states need to take action to protect students 
when private , colleges close. States should develop procedures for main-^ 
taining student records and might also consider intervention to affect the 
tii1Vf«ig of closings so that students are minimally harmed (O'Neill 1981), 

Maintaining the independence of the private sector Concerns are fre 
quentty expressed about the implications of recent increases in state in- 
dlrcxt'^and direct financial contribution to the private sector for maintaining 
institutional independence. The Carnegie groups are concerned that the 

pubhc. subsidy of pr ivat e ins tituti on s not beco me so lar ge th at private 

institutions become more public than private (Carnegie Foundation f^T^; 
Carnegie Council 1977). Undoubtedly, private institutions will face new 
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j>lalc LNpCLtaliuns wall ugard to their pcrturniaiKc and their use uf tax 
tundb Uunbca 1980) 

Adapting to Declining Enrollment apd Financial Siipport 
Higher cduLatiuu rctrcnLhmcnt uill be required m rnubt blatcb during the 
1980s and 1990s beeai^se ul dec lining enrullrncnt and r educed finannal 
support The Carnegu CuunLiI (1980) takes a niiddle-gruund ^tanue un the 
enrollment pieturc when it piediets an u\ciall dee^me u( enrullment na- 
liunuide in undergr aduate lull time equivalents ul betN'ieen 5^ and 15 per- 
cent between 1978 and 1997 Other studies pru|eet aTi\\vhere frum se\ere 
deehne tu moderate gruuth depending un the assumptions made abuut 
the- impaet uf sueh faeturs as impru\ed program marketing and a relali\el> 
adverse labur market (Leslie 1978) Man\ states anticipate re\enue stag- 
nation, strong public pressure for tax reduction, and increased competition 
among \arious state-funded organizations (Mortimef and TierneN 1979). 

. The Sloan Commission on Go\fel hment and Higher Education has iden 
lified the decisunis that states^ rjiake about retrerujjfrtent to be crucial to 
the di\ersilv and varict\ of higher education mSde a\ailable to the next 
generation U980). Bowen a*nd Glennv emphasi/e th"b importance of state 
higher education boards working togethc^r w-ith the executne and legiv 
lali\e branches to maintain a contmuingdialogue with public unueVsities 
on retrench men t^sues. Prior exploration uf critical issues will suggesj. 
the quantitative and qualitati\e information necessarv for decision mak- 
uig and will help narrow the areas of dispute that will arise when tough 
bi^dgelarv decisions frnallv ha\e to be made (Bowen and Glennv 1976). 

Although state planning is moj^e essential in a perwd of retrenchment 
than m a period of grOwth, it Ts also more difficult duFing retrenchment 
because tensioo*> between the board and universities grow and the board 
IS subjetft to increasing criticism from all quarters (Millard 1976) Legis- 
lalne and guberrKrtorral sCipport for planning will be difficult to maintain 
bexause there Jre no p^^Jitical rewards connected with retrenchment. The 
broad faculty and student participation regarded as n^ecessarv for sue 
eessful pj<2fnning also will be difficult to maintain becayse these groups 
vvill fjffa httle ineenti'\e to support retrenchment (Folger 1980a). 
- — States have attempted to deal with problems of retrenchfnent in a 
number of wavs in^Jluding enrollment management, alteration of funding 
formulas, program discontinuation, and merger or closure of public cam 
puses. The alteration of funding formulas has been identified bv the Sloan 
Commission as verv important for miiintaimng both a healthv public 
sector and a proper balance between the public and private sectors (1980). 
The character of appropriate alterations will be explored further in the 
chapter on budgeting. Program discontinuation isanalv/edasone pos;sible 
result of program review in the chapter on accountability. 

Enrollment management. At the vcMry minimum, staWwfcboards need to take 
considerable initiatne m coUecIing, anahL^dlD^ and m onito ring demo^ 
graphic and enrollment data for the higher education communrtv. Mon- 
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iluimg ut insinuliunal ticiKlsiMfl allow state buardiyto utfcfLunsultatnc 
assistance un modified strategics and pi ugianis tu institutiuns that appear 
lu be headed fur difficult) (Hollandei 1978). In Penn^\ l\ania, \sheic;^cu 
oidiiiated cnrullmerit^planning has been absent, must public and pii\/tc 
uni\eiMties appeal tu be cuLUitmii on the same cm uirmeiU strateg\ with 
ihecleai imphcatiun that incicasiiigK the\ will be cuinpetmg fur the same 
students (Crosson 

EnroHjiient ceilii]i:>< ate eniplu\ed in some stated to cuntiol the en 
rullment at Luge pupSlai public uni\c'rsit\ c campuses in urder tu piesciNc 
the qualit\ uf the prugiaroi> un these, campuses andju help distiibute 
enrullnient tu thuse public um\^ersit\ campuses wl^rc prc\iuus s*late in 
sesimcnt IS undcmtili/cd Buuen and Glenn\ examined the experience J( 
fuui states \Wt}\ enruUmciit ceilings and luund a -generic II \ positi\e ex 
perience The\>ilsuuffei a niimber uf cautiuns mcludmg the lack uf success % 
in restricting cunipetrtiun amung secund-chuice campuses and the need 
lu moie fulK explure finaiicia! and uther impacts < 198 1 a). After rcMewmg 
Bowen and C#!cnnv 's analvsis, MvngFe ad\ises that states cunsider ceilings 
fur pub]ic,uni\etsities if sume cumbinatiun uf the fulluwing exist declines 
m fundmg uf a magnitude tu seriuusl\ threaten qualitv at large pupular 
campuses, little differeiitiatiun in admivssiun standards betvNeen cam 
puses, excess capacitv un sume public campuses, and a\ailabilit\ uf neod- 
bascJ student assistance tu suppui t students attending pri\ate institutiuns ^ 
(1981). Althuugh ceilings might be set at anv le\el, t>picallv thev ha\e * 
been nu luwer than current enrollment le\eLs In some states, huwe\er, 
enruUmenl targets beiuw current Ie\els ma\ help ameliuratc the cirxurn 
stances uf institutiuni> that are u\erenrulled and thus underfunded. Such 
^argels wuuld be made palatable tu the hea\r!\ enrxjlied institutiuns b\ a 
guarantee that nu tuitiun re\enue would be lust (Furman* 1980). 

Wheel u\erall enr ullment declines in a state" are lelatnelv small r the 
Carnegie Cuuncil wuuld prefer tu relv un the student marketplace tu Je- • 
termine which public institu4iuns wuuld cuntract. Where deteriuratiufi ^is 
severe, the clusure ur merger uf public campuses is ad\ ised m urder tu 
avuid uni\ersal deienuration. Well infuimed consun*ieis and fair cumpe 
trtiun amung institutions are necessar\ fur the prucess tu wurk well (Cai- 
negie Council 1979). 

In uidiM lu mjwntain fair cumpetitiun in higher educatiun, the Cainegie 
Cuuncil ad\ucate:scHjdes uf fair practice that wuuld be u\erseen-bv legiunal 
accrediting' agencies {Carnegie Council 1979). Bowen and Glennv argue, 
huwe\er, that codes uf fair pract*ice might be mure intrusj\e uf unneisitv 
life than aie enrullment ceilings. Thev suggest thai the circumstances uf 
the specific state will determine which appruach is must desirable. In a 
numbei uf states, the stale highei educatiun buard.ui pussibK acuiisumei 
prutiictiun agencv, might be cabled un tu enfurce institutiunal rights and 
respun^ibihties under sucj) a code (Bowen and Glenri> 1981b). 

Merger or _cl osure_ of public^campu ses. S t^t e s_a re be^njm ng to de \ e lop 
criteria bv which thev can rdentifv troubled campu.ses so that plans can 
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Ik hukIl u> hail UaUur Jiiu il iliai is luH pi/sMhly lu pl.uk/ruci jzci 
ut cU>MUv Tfit Lm\ctsit\ ut '\\ iscuuMu Svstciifl has idctmticd ?|X\iliLd 
thuslu»Ms ot Luncctn thai relate lu LiuuIImcnis arjJ ».(jsIs WIkh those 
il,if c shukis au s.iusscd a task luicc dla^^tv hum the svsicrn as a uhoL- 
makes 4iidi;tiKiUs abi^iit ihc luuiu status ut the lujuhkd eanipus (lnt~ 
\cisit\ (j| \Viscu!iMn S\stcm IVT*'^ Sinilh ^ 

A pnipi>sal lo iiiciiie ot ckisc a pui)hc ,uin\«.j sii\ ainpus i iiscs an 
cxtuniclv Nokililc isMn, thai dtaus an iiKcnst ua«.{iuu lunii ihc pulitual 
coijslUUciK \ ut lhrallc<lcd catnpLis in spite ul a u».iKfalK knsJJxcL ul 
puhlK mu'tcsl \lirigk Bcidahk arid Peter si>n ha\e uuthiKd lho4.eniiaI 
pujnis iit both purpuric riis and uppurunts k)i such piupusals .md, si>ine iti 
the uasiiiis Kji success and failure The\ Luntlude tliai mergers and do 
suresuillbc rcIativcK rare heeanse ut the f^^jlitrcaUunstuunis Statewide 
cuuidinatuiii boards iiuist appruach suth issues uith extreme cauUini be- 
ctuise'^thcN inav rndircctU b^ putting ihe uhule structure ul iiu\ernancv 
and ci>uryinatiua in the state^in jeopard\ (Mingle, Berdahl, and Petcnson 

Concludfiig fcommenls . ^ 

RcscaicJi un iht lulKnving topics is^a signitieant part ot \sorkmg tiA\ard 
the tuilhei dc\el<jpinent and refinement oi state-level planning practice 
pujccss and uldizatiori patterns that tend to be assoc rated \v ilh planning 
eUccU\cness. additional means tor us^ng plans iu set budget priorities, 
and ch\isions ot kibui in planning bet^f^ecn the slate\srde i^oaid and other 
stale -le\e! authonlies that are uselul in reducing planning duplication 
and conipoiiuon (Glenrn and Sclimidtlcin 1980) 
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The budgcXis tht iiMUi jjisliutiiLnl ul state puliL\ fur higher cdueation A 
budgctarv Jtoprupt latiun is ncLcssatv tu activate state pl,ans (ui higher 
^^<kiK.j^\jiun, aty^manv admtnistratiNc urregulatut\ ^.untiuls arc tied tu the 
linancmgf^^t^CjJrttinism (Hines and Hartmark 1980)* > . ^ 

Budgeting is a eumplex and multi-faeeted process, and sutne uf its 
facets \mII \arv eunsiderablN amung the ^tales and u\er time In must 
slates, multiple st^te-level authynties aie in\ul\ed m the budgetarv pro- 
cess, and then teview is overlapping- Stages eniplov vaiious budgetarv 
approaches, and eachappioach has a numbei ol sttengths and weaknesses 
and aho has some tendenev to eonveige ovei time Most states also are 
examining possible inodihcations of their funding mechanism" to be mot e 
in tune with dcchning enrollments^md with general Iv changing eost eon- 
figuiations Statvs continue to give attention lo the dillicult tasks of pro 
vidmg incentives loi innovation and providihg the linanmil base for 
quahtative inipiovenient Concern also continues to be IcKUsed on strengths 
and weaknesses of state-level inlormatiwn svstems and possible modiii 
cations lo better meet state needs and ui minimi/e campus buidens 

State-Leve! Agency Roles 

Overlap of review. Legislative and gubcrnatonal budget stafls have grown 
constdeiablv m both si/e and sophistication in the paf>t 15 vears As a 
r\ult. overlaps have developed between the budgetarv review eonducted 
bv these agencies and the reviews conducted bv the statewide higher 
educalion board. This overlap has both advantages and disadvantages 
From the perspcctiv e ol democratic values. Schmidtlein an^ Glennv note, 
that some overlap is consistent with shared power and checks and bal 
anccvs. Overlapping review ensures that a multiplieitv of perspeetives will 
be brought to bear on budgets and minimr/xsthe possibilitv that oversight 
will bespreadtoothinlv . From the perspective of organi/atiorial efhcicncv, 
multiple information requests and a no Iv sis inc lease the cost of budget 
review at all levels, increase ccynpus workloads, which indireetlv encour- 
ages sloppv work and delavs decisions (Glennv and Schmidtlein 1976) 

Toward reducing overlap, Glennv identifies the process foi reconciling 
legislative and executive budgets in the linal davsof the legislatfve session 
as pecessarv to a,^vstem oi checks and balances He identifies a number 
of other ar^ds^f overlap, however, and then suggests how the svstem of 
budget revrew could be ?lrengthene<rt. a^i.<4 sti^iipij^med bv each agenev 
concentrating on its constitutional and statutorv funcliorTs a'^id' ur<ni«5<>f < 
special strength. He suggests that the executive budget ollice concentrate 
un the following technicarmathematical review , revenue share for higher 
education; revenue proportion bv tvpe of institution, policv studies on 
educational finance, aid in devejopmg formulas, and joint tevenue pro 
jections with the legislature. The cxecutfve budget staffs sho Jil concen- 
trate on the following, development of policv alternatives to legislative 
budget, program priorities and oversight, special studies, espeeiallv on 
"pcTformancVrneasu res. aiJ in devTloprnent ofTormurasTaridloint revenue 
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'pru|cclu>ns with tlu cxcclitivv (jk im\. suggests, iindl I v,»thal the statewide 
higher eduwatiuiv board should eofietuiiaU on thi. fblluWuig. eonimtious 
' planning and bioaj pohev anal\sis, re\icw of new and existing progianis, 
slale-Ic\ei higher education information s\>>tems, budget re\lew for eon- 
lormanee with plans and program pnontjes as well as special studies, 
and initiation aiid de\eiopnient ol formulas ( 1976a) ^ , ^ 

Striking' the proper balance. Ci>nuntntalois stCk a balanee ot mfluenee 
'if'Tiar'tTTt4tHitVv^j5^^ loi the statewide highei edui.ation boa id A 

\ stiong boaid role is sougl7t^"BIx auM!"l5Uri ds are FHCel \ to be partKulaiK 
1 sensitiNc to higher education norms and \alues. Allen notes Gienii\ s (1976a) 
^ expression of-conceii^at the gio\Mng innueni.e of legiskui\e staffs ielati\*e 
\ loihosi^ of the statew idr Board and the exec utn e budget offKC and suggests 
^that Gll'nn\ 's findings Van peiliapsfte understood as a •exeheal swing 
toward it^gislatixe powei lathei than as a trend to\sajd iegislatne dom- 
ination" (ATien 1980. p. 25) 

In Gleniu s Mew , provision of the brwad planning context for the biid- 
getai N proeeswls the mostllTiportant budgetarx role of the statew ide boaid 
aad iseentral to maintaining and inci easing board iitfluencc. State boards 
must elai if\ how program and prioritx deeisj^ns i elate to the assumptions, 
goals, and piujettions of the state plan. As the iegislati\e and'e.xeeutue 
♦staffs^wish to be piovided this bioad context, Glennx see^ vveakness in 
this area as a ma|or eontributoi to loss of influenee (1976a) Millard is - 
urteoniforlable. howe\ei , with Glenrt> ^ i>uggestion that state boards With- 
draw from some of their budge tar\ aetivities^beeause "it would piaee the 
iiislilulions in a somewhat mote v,uifteiable position between the exeeUtivc 
and legrslatue branches of government m the political decision-making 
on the budget" (1980. p. 87) 

Budgetary Approachs ' ' , 

The approaches that states lake to budgeting can be categori/ed in rough 
"^lerms as incremental^ formula, oi rational. Anv one itate mav use pro- 
eedures j^hat combine y^iXvl of two or e\en thrCli of these approaches. For 
instance. Alien ^iotes> in describing a nationwide studx of budget practices, 
that all nonformula states have a process for nonformuia items and that 
\ ,man\ states that describe themselves as using rational budget approaches 
mav not differ substantial^ m pracUce from incremental budget states 
VAUcn 1980. p. 26). ^ ' ^ ' 

Iixcremental approaches. The basic philosophv of incremental budgeting 
IS that the currvnt budget is distributed propcniv" between the current 
fumTi^orirarK^^ expenditure so that little change among existing 

prbgra^s needs to occur from budget cVcle to budget c>c[e. It starts from 
the t'Xisrmg base ^^id ordinanlv examines. costs and benefits onl> forjiew 
prugr arris Jt involvS^the ieast work and anal>sis of the three approaches^. 
- ll-^lM^^mnti^i^es-po^ticaHttjnnict becapse budget participanTs i:::an as- 
.sumethev will^gt rutighK what the\ got last vear. Caruthcrs and Orwig 
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attribute its nuJc utili/.atiun tu the lact that it \surks \scll •bctausc it 
•"rccugni/cs the leiatnt lack uf llvxij^ihtx budget planneis in pubt^secund 
aV-N educaliun faee, it is rclati\el> effieient,*ana it is attiaeti\e puhtiealU" 
11979, p 38) Its prmeipal drawbaek is that it does 7iot direi^llv assess 
. uhelhet budget decisiutis appi upnatclv support* state and institutional 
goals (Caruthers and Orwig 1979) 

f 

Formula approaches. Caruthcis and Onsig note that formula budgelmg 
AS diffuuii tu descril^e in a geneire sense because it does not enjo\ a com- 
mon meaning m application (1979, p 38) Millei delihcs lormula budgeting 
as "un objective procedure for estimatrng futu^;e budgetaiv requirements 
ol an institution b\ manipulating data about lutuie programs and b\ 
ulili/iiig relationships bet\seen piogiam and costs" (1964, p 6). hi some 
states, budge tai\ guidelines that appiv latios oi loimula factors moie 

. flexiblv than do formulas are used in lieu uf budget lurmulas. Using a 
definition that encompasscxl both formulas and guidelines, a 1976 Mich- 
igan Department of Education studv finds that in almost e\erv state, 
quantitatne guidelines and measures are part ol the budgetar\ process 
(1976). Gross also notes that the use of formulas to de\elop institutional 
jippiopnat ions requests ma\ or may not lesull in actual appropriations 
equal tooi near I v equal to the amounts requested In many formula states, 
the for mula-dcrived request isonlv the starting point after which a number 
of nonformula adjustments are made. Some states do nut fund all msti 
luiions at the full-furmula rate. A number ul states can fullv fund the 
fui*mula-dri\ en requests onlv in \ears when there ha\e been guud tax 
receipts (Gross 1979). ' 

A number uf advantages are frequently cUed'^fur furmula budget' ap- 
pruaches One is that furmulas pru\ ide an ub)ecti\e base for equitable 
treatment ui the various public universitres su lung as'pruper attentiun is 
paid tu diffeiences between disciplines and levels uf instruct lun. Furmulas 
are alsu regarded as i educing the eumplexitv of the budgetary piucess 

• especially fur state pulitical leaders and thus as easing the cummunica- 
liuns amung all vvhu are invulved m -the process The tapct That furmulas 

''add an element uf*ruutine and. predictability tu the budgetary pio^ess 
lends to minimue conflict among univeisities and bt;tween universities 
and state-level authorities (Gross 1973, Millett 1974, Moss 'and Gaither 
1*976, Meisinger 1976, Schmidtlein and Glennv L976, Holmei and gloom 
field 1976, Lmhart and Yeagcr 1978; Caruthcrs and Orwig 1979). 

Some disadvantages are imputed to formula budgeting that would hold 
true for any enrollment circumstances in a particular state. Formulas 
frequently lack incentives for innovative pi act ices, provide no start up 
fundir% fyr new programs, encourage institutions to expand high cost 

' programs, pldyc too great an emphasis on producing "fundable" units 
without legard to quality, and t>pic<jlly discourage nuntraditiunal ^nd 
nuncredlt mstructiun (Gruss 1973, MoSy^nd Gaither 1976, Linhart and 
YeagcrJ978. Gross 1979, Caruthers and Orwig 1979, Allen and Tupping 
1979)"^ ' V * ' , . 
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In a pcrujj ul dcvlinuig cntulhncnt. the avctatic-cust untntaticui ul • 
biidgcidi^ iuiniulas is disadwtiitagt'uus tu uni^'^! sitics because ^ 
>iol dcdinc prupurtiunatciv tu cnrullnictu Thy'oi^ciagc cust uu<-^t^»^3'* 
a tatlui in utbcr budgctarv apf/ruacbcs as \scll and is (urthct c\aif^ncd 
in a subsequent scctiun ui^thi-s chaptci Mcisinger notes that lorifilas 
leMsed tu iclleel enrulhrieiit deehnes udi leduee eontliel betue^^unj- 
veisilies unlv li all pubbe umveis'ities aie exper leri^^nig sirnilai d/efine^ 
When there is ss^ide wuiets in etnullnieia ehange. a niudihed' ineiertfeiital 
^ippiuaeb IS mure likeU lu keepeunlhet uithiri reasunable buurKls Rv fined , 
ci»l data can still be used tu niaiiUairl cquits uhile making ruure rnaiginal . \^ 
ad|ustmeriis tu the l)ase budget (Mersrngci" 1*^76), | 

A piobleiii that has develuped in a number ul states is the niv*reasing 
Icnderiev ul tlie state legislature tu \icnv turnuilas as tjpei aliurial^lfians lur 
cxpcndrture rather tiiaii as measures lur tund 'aequisitujn, (C/lefiin and 
/Buvven 1977, Spenee I978J Slieli furniulas are inti insieallv . ho\\4.*ser. rll^, 
suited lu be ijp.iatiunal plans Formulas relate t^ lurid acquls^i^jn and 
euiiecrn relaUunships amung project runs Expenditure plans dc|flui,th tlie 
teal uieumstarices that exist /nure than u Near alter the prujeUt,iuns were 
madeiMeisuigcy I97ef, Glennv and Buuen 1977) Periudie ,eust S|ijdie> Snd 
esaluatiuri^ ul perlurmanee bv the statewide buard are suggc>jvJ mure 
prudueiise and less expensive s\ avs tu discus er de\ratiu*is (rUi^ iegrslatuc 
mleni (Schmidtlcm and Glenrn 1976) ' . 

Rational approaches. A number ul states ha\ e aUemp^ed tu Jc\ eluptur ma! 
hnks between planmng and budgeting su that budgets duevti^ lellee t state 
prugram and pulics ubjectises.Thc nc\K budget sv stems has<;;bada varietv 
ui unentatiuns and names One is planning, piugrammingxind budgeting 
(PPB)and anuthei is /.eru-bascd budgeting A thud appr uacjl. peilm mauee 
budget mg, b*se*s budgctalloeations un performance critenai 

Althuugh nune uf tTu!sc' ratiunali/ed budget sv stems has been iull\ 
impleniented^n anv state, curTimentator!;^iave identified a number ui 
pusilive eifeels.uf esen limited use. The Edueation Cui>1|iu.ssion of the ^ , 
Slates (ECS)' notes that new budget ^>stems **ma> shape the decision 
process and focus it'>l980. p. 72). Haitmark finds that a^^^ignificaiit nuiTi 
' bei ol state budget decisions iegarding,the Unuersitv of W'istunsin Sxstem 
^^Victrre deeided primarilv on a "rational" rather than "polilka!" or "mlu 
ilrve" basis Because PPB-t\pe ihfoimation was available Jo deefsion mak- 
/ erst 1978). LiiWenleltcr eoriwludes that new budget svsteiiis pro^^ rational 
direetrons lor change that then oecurs in ineremcntal steps (19/4) 

RatUina! budget svstems regulailv encountei both tcehnical and po- 
litical problems m full implementation in the pubiie ;5ector including i 
pablie higher edueation (Wildavskv 1974. 1975). Imtu4 budget review on ^ * 
the-'basls ol jibJeeUve ciiler^a is folJuwed bv a final deLJsion procesvthat 
IS basieallv a pojitieai negotiation. ECS notes riiat these, systems are "Ire- 
quentlv aljriUged ui ignoied" during leeessions and af,ter a politieai tiirn 
over and. theielofe. "lack the stabilitv needed to have.a lasting impact on 
the policv and program objeetives uf (he state" (1980. p 72) ECS al-so 
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expivbbcs conrL>u cvbuut the iiLqucnv) uf change in budgdan phdLticc 
that has octurred^in rnan\ sUtcs that hascSstruggled VMth nCv\ budget 
bVbtemb. Frequent changcb gcnerall) weakJn cummunicatiuri^rf^i ma\ „ 
increase cunsideratiun!> uf puhtical ppweV ^tf budget" decisiuns at ihc t\ 
p^nbe ul niuit ubjeclise faeturs" (Ediicatiun Cum miss lun uf the Sla-tc5, 
1980, p 72) - ' ' . '\ 

> Convergence of approa^ches. Sumc additiunal cunscigcnce uf btidgclars 
appi'uacheb is hkel> in th^next 10 >ears Grusb identifies budge£ir\ prac- 
iices in IUmui*>, svhich he labels as "an ubjectise furm uf incremental 
biidgctmg/'a.s incorpurating the pusitivc aspects uf furmula budgets uhilc 
munmi/jng furrpula pitfalls (1979, p. 5). In Illinuis, apprupriatiuns re- 
quesx> aie derived bv adjusting prujected expenditures fur the current 
vc-ai fur increases Ul decreases in marginal custsand tuitiun revenue based 

»un entullments and then adding increases fur planes, uperating budgets^ 
utilities, librarv malerials custs.'and new bi/ilding mafntena^nce custs as 
well a>> .suppurt fur prugrammatic deselupment, expansiun. reunent^Ar 

'and qualitative impruvement (Illinuis Buard uf Highef* Educatiun iVir 
CarutJ^3 and Orwig afe^hupeful^that perceived* deficiencies in new 
budget I^^Hp^ ^^lii be remediated bv procedures that "recogni/e the 
inne\ibtj|Hn fhe baseband that minimi/e paperwork and analvsis (as 
does incremental budgeting)" and "that provide predictabililv and ruu- 
tini/ation of dedrsionmaking (as does formula budgeting-) V (1979, p. 59). 

No matter wTiat thc4>pecific budgetarv approach, state budgeters base 
faced and will continue to face a number of problems in channeling as ail 
able^ funds to meet hfghcr education needs. 



Budgeting for New Higher Education-Circumstances 
Statewide boards are giving incheased attention to budgeting for new 
higher edueatior) circumstances and to encouraging innovation and qual 
ilative improvement. A number of new perspectives and mechanisms, * 
' described below, have been developed. The actu^^l' impact of these new 
perspectives^and mechanisms will depend on the. amount of monies ap-^ 
propriated bv legislatures and governors. Ameliorating effects will be mffl- 
imal if a ppn"op nations a're relativelv small becauii' of unfavorable tax 
revenues and if the rate of inflation is rapid (Folger 1980a)- 

Enrollment decline. Increasing interest is being focused from two different 
perspectives on the svorkabilit> of state budgetary formulas and guidelines 
for public universities during a period of enrollment decline One concern, 
shared bv the Educaticfh Commission of the States (1980) and the Sloan 
CommisMon on Government and Higher Education (1980), is that stale 
budgetary guidelines and formulas be constructed so that cutthroat com 
petition for students is discouraged". The second is th^t the impacts of 
eleelining enrollnjents on the cost configurations of universities be accu- 
rate Iv reflected in the budgetarv process. It is widelv recogni/xd that some 
universitv costs arc f^ed, and do not decline ah rapjdl> as enrollment. . 
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ECS has identified thrct \va\s in \shicli suinc blalcs ha\c reduced ifie 
importance of enrollment in budget allocation. FrjQi^iutnc states ha\e 
developed formula!* that differentiate bet\secn fixed and variable costs jn 
order to reflect in their allocation the marginal costs to uni\en>itics of 
mcreai>e}> or decrcijses m enrollment. Second » other states have appropri- 
atvd futids for a t tlrget-cnrollment at each institution with a specific al- 
lowed 'deviation— for example. 10,000. plus or minusy400 If the^tual 
•enrollment is in this range, no adjustment is made. A Tcgmdor" concept 
underlies this* funding method. The K>nidor can be wide ur narrow and 
IS expressed as a percentage or numerical width. Third, still other states 
fund on the basK» of average enrollment level during the past three to five 
veaj^. The averaging method cushions reduction for universities with de- 
.clining enrollment and slows budgeti^v increases for growing institutions 
(Education Commission of the S!atc'^b980). 

Onlv the first of the three alternatives identified bv ECS. formulas that 
differentiate between fixed and vanable costs, has becnwidelv commented 
upon in the literature. The adoption of such formulas has been widelv 
» supported from both the institutional and state-level perspective (Carnegie 
Council 09 Policv Studies in Higher Education I980,^SIoan Commission 
on Government and Higher Education 1980. Educaliyii Commission of, 
the Slates^ 1980, Allen and Topping f979. Monical and Shoenecker 1979, 
Spenccand Weathersbv 198r, Callan and Jonsen 1980, Spence 197S, Leslie 
and Hyatt I98I). 

Ttxhnical and political probl«?ms with the utilisation of marginal cost 
formulas have also been exammed. Allen and Topping note the difficullit£ 
. of separating fixed and variable costs and the fact that marginal costs are 
not constant even in relatively narrovs ranges of enrollment. Thev aho 
note that the relative complexity of marginal c^st formulas is not tonsis , 
tent with the political prmciple that formulas must be easily understood 
Therefore, those whoconstruu margtnalcost formulas ixc^ed to keep firml> 
in mind the trade-off between accurac>,and simplicity in order to mini- 
mize probk^ms of political acceptabilitv (Allen and Topping 1979). 

Some commentators' have responded to what the> consider to b*: an 
^ implied criticism of marginal cost formulas— that thev reward those in 
stitutions that have attracted the smallest number yf students Mingle 
notes that the marginal cOSt orientation allows time to impternent cuf 
backs and to protect students*from precipitous decline in the financial 
support for anv one institution (1981). The Sloan Commission on Govern- 
ment and Higher Education (19809 and Spence and Weathersb> (I98J) 
suggest that calculating an accurate cost for operation of institutions at 
reduced eniollnjfnt levels but -with no diyiinution of qualitv will help 
clarify elerqentsof the decision that ultimatelv will be madeabout campus 
mergers or closings. ^ ^ 

Changing cost configurations. Relating funding to marginal costs, as dis 
cussed above, is a response to ctian^ing cost configu^t^ins resulting from 
enrollment decline. States also must fale olher cost trcnJs that are influ 
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cRLtd b\ a nuinbci ut iuuc^ factuis primanl\ cxlcnial lu uni\VTSilic5> 
that driNc uniNLisilv LUi>ti» upward at a rapid pate iiiLliidc milaliun, man 
dated j>4>wiat programs, and mLrcascd gu\ Lrnmcnl icgulatiun {Spltkl 1978) 
Strung demand fur remedial rfistruLtJun and pruvij>iun of student SLrMtcs 
to an incjcasmg numbci^uf indj\ iduals as part trme cnruIImLiU gruus also 
push uniNcrsitN eusts up\^ard Enarsun suggests that^unncrsitics face an 
awesome series of lutuie costs due to depreeiution of eapital items These 
eostsuould be a problem c\ en /tl eniollment and iundmg giouth had been 
,sus tamed Areas ot need include equipment replacement, buildmg mam 
tenance and repair, and rcno\ation (Enarson 1979) 

Budgeting for Innovation and Qualitative Improvement ^ 

The peiception of both institutional Ieadei> and state Ic\ el autlionties is 
that state budgeting does not lend itsell easil v to encoui aging Institutional 
experimentation and inno\ation. As of 1977, ho\ve\ei, 20 states encoui 
aged local iniliati\ e through inccrrtnc grants disti ibutin^^Iimitc'^ Iundmg 
on a pio|ect basis through open competition (Mingle 1977, p 6) 

During the 1970s at least two states set aside fundmg e\plicitl\ for*' 
qualitatne improvement of programmatic serMccs, These funds were dis 
iributcd outside the state budget formula. In Tennessee, eacli publie uni 
\ersit> has been allowed to set its own performance goals in an area of 
Its own ehousmg but consistent with its state -appro\ ed institutional mis- 
sion. When the institution can demonstrate that it can meet its own ob- 
jectives, the financiaf reward is released (Boguc atid Troutt 1980, Caruthcrs 
1980^ Education Commission of the States 1980, Dumont 1980) Florida 
identified areas of the univcrsitv svstem that need improvement (including 
libraries and teachmg reseaich equipment) and a limited numbei of "pro- 
grams ofemphasts*' that should -reeeive additional fundmg to enable them 
to gam national distipction. Proposals tor "programs of emphasis" have 
been reviewed by a statewide group, and, after a few \ears,^U least one 
such program has been identified at each universit> (McTarnaghan 1980, 
Caruthcrs 1980, Education Commission of the States 1980). 

Although a number of states mav usl the opportunities presented b\ 
declining enrollments to bolster qualitative aspects of programs that were 
allowed to sJip under enrollment W cssure> qualitative improvcjncnl is 
unlikelv to become a major budgetary foc^us^Oualkatlv e criteria are riot 
easilv translated into a form |Lhat allows them to function as operational 
eriteria (Morgan 1979). Until better \va\s are developed to measure pos- 
itive student outcomes.and the attaiiimeni of state goafs, legislative staffs 
and the state bud^e.t office arC unhkelv to pa\ muc|i attention to concerns 
about qualitative improvement. 

State-Level Information Systems 

States have established information s\ stems in order to increase the vol 
ume and sophistication of the information available to them for budgelar> 
and other decisionr making. Yet the information from formal information 
systems is not heavil> used b> an> state-leverauthoritv b>*causc there are 
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btith technical atul pohtKal plobluJi^^ CLMainK the \ieuj> b(might tu the 
final Duhtical ncgutialiuns aie couditiuncd pimiatjK bv the jiXkiment ut 
clo^c' l^s^xlatcs and persunal experience fSchniidtlein 1977) \ 

cJrnjnentatuis identi(\ pnublems vuth higiii^reducaliMn-Jaki W>tems 
and ^llggc^t ^ulutu>n^ ul \ariauN suits BiNsun aiuTPoseN nute substantial 
consensus 111 thchtciaturc that icassesMiients ut data s\ stems shuuld deal 
pnniani\ uilh underUing .pulic\ assuinptiuns and human lacturs and 
should a\oid coiKeniiating on technical methods ol miplemenlation (1980) 
Pur\ esand Glciuiv otter tlie concept ol anaU Ucal due process." somew hal 
stmilar to admnnstiative due pioccss, as appropriate loi eKaniimng de- 
cisuni making m pubhc highci education. In their \ leu .there i> a 'minimal 
le\el ul logical and explicit anaKsis thai should be a factor \n IcgitimateK 
reached public sector decisions" (Pur\es and Glenn\ 1976. p 192). Further 
attention needs to be gi\en to pio\iding enough information to meet de- 
cision needs but not sojnuch that both umversilies that produce it and 
the stale-le\el authorities that recei\e il are suampcd Pur\es and Glenn> 
compai JbililN ot data, unsophisticated costing techniques, lack of output 
measures, and unreliability of data (1976). 

Greater attention is now focused on constructing information svstems 
to meet the needs ol both state -le\ el authorities and campus administra 
tors FrequentK state-le\el authorities belie\e -that the data collected in 
i,lale mtormation s\ stems and the analvMs proMded at the statewide le\el 
will ass^isl m campus-le\cl decision makingrThat Meu is not often shared 
b\ campus administrators because much detail is lost in the aggregation 
and institutions often do not recei\e statewide compilations of the data 
(FurVTrs andQJenn\ 1976. Br\son and.Pose\ 1980). Schmidtlein empha- 
sizes that the distinction betwet^n central and local decision areas is not 
clemi and that the appropriateness of data to the c6ncerns of the \arious 
Ie\els of higher education decision making will remain an area of contro- 
vcrsv He suggests, howe\fer, that the contro\ers> ma> be lessened if a 
fullc^r understanding is reached on the jimUations affecting the collec'tion 
and use of data at different levels (Schmidtlein 1977). 

Campus admTnistrati\e leadership continues to seek a reduction of the 
burdens for campuses of proMding information for state-le\el s\ stems 
Two wa\s ha\e been suggested to avoid adding to the burden and to limit 
It somewhat First, the statewide board might pro\ idc leadership to the 
various stale-level staffs in coordinating il^foj^tion and d^ta collection 
effvrts aimed at reaching agreement on t)fc important facts related to 
higher education and in reducing the proliferation of da la requests (Glcnnv 
1976a) Also, states should avoid changing data collection format-v fre- 
quenllv because attendant design of data collection accounting svs- 
tems is expensive and time consuming (SchrrtidtJein and Glcnnv 1976) 

Concludirtg Comments 

Allhoug^/l^e literature is somewhat better developed in the area of statv 
level budgeting than m related area.s. a number of subjects deserve further 
attention These include, impact of each state-level authorit> on mstilu- 
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tioiidl budgets, adaplabihlv ul \aiiuu,s iypcb ul formula and other ap 
proachcb in re^punding tu ncu ctrLumstaiivCb Lreaitd b\ Lnrullmcnt dcxlinc 
and revt^nuc fluLtuatiuns. mLcnti\ci>^dii>mLcnti\Lj5 fur msUtutions to gen- 
erate revenues from nunstate suurn»i>, impau^of jsiate agencv roles in 
administering fund.s appropriated lu irfbtitHtiuns^preaudits, line item ap 
pmprialiuns, statewide account ing sv stems), and tradeoffs between level 
of data requirements lor slatc-kvel informaUon s\ stems and the costs of 
production (Glenn\ and Schmidt lei n 1980) 




Accountability Approaches 



buuicut tht litalrikul ol .tvvuuniabilitx in llic highti cduLaliuii Iittiauiic 
1^ \Lr\ general and duos nut ekaih indicalc lianicul lelerenee Hart- 
niark indiealcs thai the lerni i.u<.ountiihiii\ is diKituU lu deline bcLausc" 
il^ictLrs lu a process rather than an end piuduet He define'^ aeeuuntabihtv 
as- those praetiees puhcjes and pr^Kedures bx whieh a pub[i\ higher 
educatiun s\stem deniunstr,atcs its le^itiniac\ and value as a state-sup 
puned enterprise (Hart mark' IS^TS. p ^0) Thruu^h \h\s priKess. the uni 
versitv deniunstrates the apprupr lateness ul its guals. the etfeeti\eiiess 
and qualilN ut its pio^ranis. and the ethefene\ ul its upei atiuns m pru\ uling 
seiMee to the state and its eiti/ens" (Hartniark 1978 pp So 57)* i 

Thp chapter eatwgun/es appruaehes lu! assess iilg results and ejJee- 
tixejiess ot highei edueatjun uperatiuns un the basis uf the tueus u( \he 
apppoaeh— de'gree prugrar^is. instituiiunwide aetiM ties, and statew ideHuard 
funetiuns It filso briellx examines state interest in extending aeeuUNta- 
bilitv expeetatiuns tu higher edueatiun's pn\ate seetur Thib treatment ul 
relali\el\ speeitie appruaehes euniplements the mure general treatment 
ut the relatiurishij>bet\\een aeeuuntabilit\ and mstitutiunal autunumv 
that IS meluded m the ehapter un state insirtuijonal relations 

A great deal has been vsritten about tht; program rex lew approaeh that 
toe uses pnmariU un speeific degret programs. Less has been w ritLen about 
approaches with dillerent Ipei that also have been less \MdeI\ imple- 
mented Anal V SIS ol a numbei of approaehes*is relati\cl\ speeulati\e and 
espceiallv so when implementation has oeeuired in few states^or is still 
pendmg 

The literature suggests substantia! \ariabiht> in the process unci eri- 
tena use'd m these approaches. As would be expected, there are diflcTenccs 
between institutions and state-lc\el authorities and among state le\el au 
thonlies as to the acceptabilitv and usefulness of man\ o( the approaches. 

Program Focus 

Program review is an assessment o( the need for and effectiveness of a 
proposed or existing program St^te-level program review denotes a for 
mal process carried out bv a bo^d with .statevside responsibilitv . Such 
slate-lev c^l revievs is conducted in accordance vsith established procedures 
and mav'or rnav riot mclude an active institutional role (Folger 1977a] 

AccountabrlitA lo state-level authoritv for effectiv e accomplisfinient ol 
the stale's hi,gher cducation^ur poses is^the btoadlv constnjed purpcJse for 
program reviev\ that can subsume other purposes that have been attrib- 
uled to It (Green 1981. Barak and Berdahl 1978) These other purposes 
mclude providing lor orderlv growth bv controlling the addition of new 
programs, ensuring thai the statewide mix ol programs represents eflec- 
tive use ol available resources, and providing for qualilv control bv pre 
venting substandard programs and encouraging good ones (folger 1980b). 

New programs. New program review remains a major eoncerp of most 
state boards even if expansion has halted. Institutions vvill propose new 
programs from trme to time, no matter what the general circumstances 
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uf highLr LjuLatiun, because uf mternal and external faetuvlwhube weights 
\mII \arv. Sumetimts thev uill b^respunding primarily tu internal wishes 
tu develup new programs that eneumpass ne\^ areas uf knuwledg<f and 
mterdiscipiinar> perspeetives. On uther occasiuns. Millard nutes, the> are 
rebponding tu new clienteles and to high priuri'tv manpuwer ur uthcr 
societal needs (1980). Se\cn faeturs are cummonlV examined, but with 
\ariuus levels uf specilicitv. m state review uf new prugrams". These are 
program description, purposes and objectives, needs anahsis, cost anal- 
ysis, resource analvsts, program accreditation (accrediting bodv, require- 
ments, current status i^f related programs), and availabihtv of adequate 
student financial aid (Barak and Berdahl 1978, p. 26).Ctven the tightened 
resource circumstances of most states, institutions need to give verv close 
attention to needs, ^sl/and resource analysis in program development 
and must be prepared to delete lower prior itv existing programs in order 
to obtain the resources to support nev^ programs (Millard 1980). 

OfT-campus progranfS^ number of states have established an approval 
pru!<:ess'for the extensiorrof prev iousK approved degree piograms to off- 
campui locations. The primary state-level \,oncerns are that programs be 
of rfca.*»onable quality and that they do not unnecessarily duplicate pro- 
grams previously established in a given geographic ^rea. Approval is or- 
dinarily required for each specific location. ProposalsToi hevv off campus 
sites of existing degree programs are likely to become increasingly con- 
troversial as institutions se'ek new off-campus markets and at the'same 
time attempt to protect what they consider to be their "turf" (Mingle 
1978b, Ashworth 1979, California Postsecon^bry Education Commission 
1980). 

Existing programs. Although*in 1970 only a handful of states vv ere involved 
m the review of existing programs, by 1980 approximately 60 percent of 
the J^tatewide bJards had the authority to rev^'w at least some existing 
programs and to recommend progranT discontinuance where programs 
were no longer educationally or economically justified from the state per- 
spective. Most of these state boards have also been given the authority to 
enforce recon:^mended discontinuances in some manner (Barak 1981. p 
213; Melchiori 1980. p. 170), ' ' 

Purposes. Statewide boards typically see program review as an ex- 
tremely important board function for the 1980s and 1990s. The insights 
about programmatic strengths and weaknesses are crucial to making priority 
decisions at both the campus and state levels for maintaining and ap- 
proving higher education scrv ices during a period of financial stringency 
A very high priority will beattached in statewide planning an'd budgeting 
to further developing n?ajbr areas df strength, improving programs that 
are important to meeting local and state needs but have not ycV reached 
their potential, and phasing out relatively low priority activity. These 
concerns suggest continuing attention to Uniting program review and 
(budgeting, relating program review to scope and missjon delineation, and 
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pruviilifig inLLiiuvo iui warnpuAcs tu engage m renewal antl inipruvement 
activities (Folger !980bU 

Wallhaub notes that stJh^vide boards are still s'tmgglmg to develop 
the linkages and"io pci^Mdc^hi; jncenii>>> mentioned above. Problems 
have aiiscn at both the state and institutionarievels when, as is frequent!) 
the ease, program review ks handled, as an add-on rather than asan integral 
administrative proeess Under these eireumstaiiees, program re*^iew tends 
to have no diieet relation to and little inipaet on budgetmg Both state 
boards and institutions need, therefore, to more adequately eoneeptuah/e 
how program review results are to be linked to dcuAi>n making regarding 
budget, personnel, and Juture programmatie diW/tion Wallhaus eon- 
eludes that program review processes will be suSessful "to the extent 
that thev are eoneeptuali^ed and staffed within the established organi- 
zational struetures at all levels of higher education*' (Wallhaus 1982) 

Consensus is laeking on \}u\\ much emphasis the statewide board should 
plaec on using its pgvvers to eliminate programs Mingle believes that the 
board power to ehmifiate programs should used >panngl> even in 
condition^ of retrenehment, with the board eontinuing to coneentrate on 
the most obvious examples of duplication, low productivity, and incon- 
gruenee with univcrsitv seopeand mission.Jnjyiingle's judgment, the state 
board should eoneentrate on providing the right politieal environment 
and ineentives for eampuses to dp their owrt review aimed at reallocation 
and retrenehnient. He reeommends this beeause he believes state-man- 
dated program diseontinuanee is not going to produee Substantial cost 
savings and beeause institutions are in the best position toidentif> speeific 
programs and personnel to lie eut, Institutiqp^ must be cautioned, how 
ever, that if thev do not do their own careful evaluation and priority 
setting, they should not be surprised about state intervention through 
budget bills , to make decisions for them (Mingle 1981). 

Process. Barak and Berdahl rxiake thre^Jiiajor points about how exist- 
ing programs should be reviewed.' The rnost important point is that all 
.parties should adopt a positive spirit. P^rogram review i^ a proc^ess^ that 
an> self-respeeting institution'should undertake for its own self-renewal 
whether the times are finaneiall> prosperous or austere. Se\ond, program 
review should be a eooperative venture between institutions and the states 
with provision for true iristitutional involvement in tKt state lev el process 
from design through deliberative stages. Faculty 'definitely should be in- 
volved in the process. Where the quality of institutional leadership ancf 
facQlty partieipation is high, the state may be able to confine itself to a 
relatively nfiodest bionitoring, thus reserving' a heavier involvement for 
those instituM'ons that fail to develop a eredible process. Finally , the state- 
wide board should play the eentral role in academically oriented program 
review, an.d other state>level authorities should focus their attentions else- 
wh^ft**(Barak and Berdahl 1975). Wilson notes that many states do not, 
in fact, mvolve institu^ons in all stages of program review processes. He 
categorizes the ways that states include institutions as reactive, advisory, 
or formative. These three strategies are seen as points along an access to 
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decision- making Luntniuuiii with rcactnc strategics at one end and lor- 
maiive strategies at the other (Wilson 1980). / 

Mu\ing tu mure spctifiL aspects .uf the pruccss, Barak and Berdahl 
gruup actual state prugram re\ic'\\ p\ucesi<cs mtu fuur categurics based 
un where the pnmar> re\ie\\ icspuns\bmt\ hes— mstitutiunal. intcrirt- 
slitutiunal. agencv staff, and uutsidc Luns^ultant in tbc institutionall\ uri 
cnled apprudch, the state buard uses iiiLcntivcs tu ciKuuragc mstiti^tiuns 
tu rcMCW their u\sn prugrams Suinetimes the state buard will assess 
statewide needs thruugh LCMjrdinating mstijutiuna^l re\iews ui, as in Wis- 
cunsm. It might munitur institutiunal rcMcw^tu ensure their qualilv As 
a paft uf the mtcrinstitutiunal appiuach, a Lummittcc ui rcpresentatnes 
frum the \anuus institutiuns pruMdes u\crsight and is in a pusitiun tu 
Lunduct icMCW fiom a perspcxtne bruadci thanythat uf a single campus 
' A few states cunduct rc \ icw b\ placing rcspunsibilit>ylmust cntirel> w ith 
the state buard staff, which requests \ariuus t\pcs of infqrmatiun fium 
the campuses. Cunsultant rcMcw b> experts frum uutsidc the state is at 
tracti\e in sume states because it is perceived as the must ubjectnc ap- 
pruach, gncn the deep reliance in the academic cummunitv upun peer 
gruup evaluatiun for qualitative judgments. Prubablv nu state fit-s ncatK 
inlu anv unc uf these paradigms, and must, states use sume cumbinatiun 
of the approaches (Barak and Berdahl 1978). 

A number 0( commentators have analv/ed the alternatives of reiving 
prirtiarilv oh agencv staff and orf outside coifsultants. A totally state-dom- 
inated process IS unliL^lv to be accepted or successful because of growing 
institutional rescntmRit, negative publicitv that tends to influence all 
agencv operations, and eventual requests for agcncv abolition (Melchiori 
1980). A number of problems, from both the state and institutional per- 
spective, also have been noted with, the use of consultants. Consultants 
lack a close knowledge of inter^^nstitutional relationships and the general 
statewide context. Because of their focus on/iarrowlv defined traditional 
measures, the v. find it difficult tv> assess graduate programs that provide 
access to part-time clienteles and that are not heavilv research orierited. 
In review of doctoral programs, regional campuses mav feel that com- 
sultantsarc biased against them and do not believe that qualitv education 
ean be conducted at institutions thai tvpicalK-w^re previously teachers 
colfegcs (Barak and Berdahl l978;'Minglc 1978a). 

In some stales program review is conducted bv both the statewide 
coorcknating board and bv segmental governing boar ds. A recognition has 
evol<^d that each level in such multi-lavered svstehis can bring to bear a 
/ different and valid perspective (Groves 1979, Bovven and Glenn> 1981b). 

St^hediiling, At least five alternatives for scheduling program reviews 
can be identified. Programs can be ret^ewed on a cvclical basis (for ex- 
^ample, once ever> five vears)^. Schedules can be meshed with ^^^.cr-nal 
requirements such as accreditation. Selection can be based off kev indi- 
cators such as enrollment or cost trends. Programs can be reviewed onl> 
in a crisis such as one that arises with student or external complaints. 
Selection can be based on a polic> or planning rationale related to certain 
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prugram tatcguiics (perhaps b'v iiistruLtiunal level ui distiplme). Eaeh ^ 
alternative hab« ut euurse, advantages and disadvantages that refleet nnul- 
tipie tradeoffs Sume states have emplu>ed eumbmatiuns uf these alter- 
natues m order to meet a varietv of needs (Wallhaus 1982). 

Cnurm. In 1973. a task loree of the Edutation Commission of the States' 
suggested 10 taetors that should htf taken mto aeeount in statewide pro- 
gram review, partieularlv as it relates to the possible phasing out or con- 
sohdation of progiams. These are (1) the number of graduates from the 
program m eaeh of the last five v-ears. (2) the number ol students enrolled 
in the program lentrv and drop-out rates), (3) the si/e ot classes and thc^ 
Lostot courses identified as integral elements in the program, (4) eost per^,,^ 
program graduate. l5) iaeultv workload. (6) program quality ai>, cefleeted 
bv Its regional or national reputation, faeultv qualifieation, and level of 
positions aehieved bv graduates v>f the program, (7) total production of a 
program's graduates from all institutions in the state, region, or nation, 
(8) the elonumies or improvements m qualitv to be aehieved b^v eonsoli- 
daling or eliminatrng the program. (9) general student interest and" de- 
mand trends for the program, and (10) the approprialenes/of the program 
to be a changed institutional role or mrssion (Education Commission of 
the States 1973, pp. 51-52), A sur-vev reported bv Barak and Bcrdahl 
indicates that each of these factors is used bv some states, although no 
one slate uses all. The most frequent l> used, in order, are number of 
graduates, students enrolled, student interest and demand, appropriate- 
ness \ij role and mission, program qualitv, and size of classes and costs 
of courses (Barak and Berdahl 1978), 

Barak and Berdahl emphasi/e the "need for multiple criteria, flexiblv 
applied" (1978, p. 88). Thev espeeiallv warn against an overemphasis on 
produetivitv factors because it mav encourage a dilution of qualitv m 
programs that ha\e been identified as possiblv underproductive. Insti- 
tutions sometimes have resorted to lowered admission standards and eas- 
ier grading standards m order to improve a program's numerical 
productivity (Barak and Berdahl 1978), 

Consensus is lacking as to how the statewide board should handle the 
qualitative factors involved in progra'm review because of institutional 
sensitivities and measurement difficulties. A rjtfrnber of 6tate boards deal " 
with the problem bv explieitlv stating that state-level reviews will not 
direetiv focus on qualitv and that qualitative review is the responsibilitv 
of the institution (Barak and Berdahl 1978). Other states relv heavilv on 
the use of outside consultants, a practice whose advantages and drawbacks 
have been discussed above. Generallv, statewide boards are reluctant tO 
use primaril.v.jquantitative measures of qualit>, but a few statewide board 
staffs are convinced that 'quantitv and qualitf are closel> related. In par- 
ticular, the state of Washirigton has used*a number of quantitative mea 
sures of program quahtv in the program review process (Engdahl and 
Barak 1980, Chance 1980). Hines differentiates between two tvpes of pro- 
gram quality in order to suggest complementary roles for rnstitutions i\nd 
the state agency. The institution and its faculty should make judgments 
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cibuut lliciiuiiiisiL (nicnt) ut a piu^rani, an J t he t>tatc a^ciit\ should 

asi>Li>i> tht^^i-^^t-ttrtTTTHr piugrani ni iclatiuii to existing and alilici^jalcd^ 
s>iaie\\rdc cirtuijibtanLcs (Hincb 1980) . • 

Slalcuidc boards iatc cuntinumg issues un ihc cMcni lu uhith the 
ladoisul piugiam duplicatiun and piujcctcd labui market demand shuuld 
be used m piugiam revieu Marturana and Kuhns piusidc an niteiestfng 
but Llaboiate mud^i loi .exannning piogiani ci>e\istenLU and similaiitv 
Jul Use in exannmng the extieinels complex and sensitise issue as to 
whether a pii^giaiii ' unnecessai iK " duplicates one at anothei institutioiC 
11980) Mingle pro\ides a qualified ves to the question ot ssht^thei man- 
power projectiuns van be applied to the piogiam reMeu piocess. Such 
entena aie mipoi tant in professional areas sshere there should be a ^fose 
eoiiespondence between a paiticulai degiee and speciliL jOb titles, but 
the\ arc less impot lant in aits and SLieiices aieas wheie othei impoitant 
outcomes of eUucafion and bioadei definitions of need Lorne into pla\ 
(Mingle 1978a).\ 

Pni^rutti Jtstunhjituuuc No definite e patterns u( program disLontin- 
uaiice exist at this tiJiie because manv states ha\e conducted program 
K'McWs of LXistmg*pio«ianSs for onlv a few vaars. Bai^ak fmds tliat most 
pjugianis cliiiimated liaoU»-'» ^ luw enrollments or w<rc w ideK duplicated. 
Tfie largest nunibei -can oe Lliaiacterucd as "paper" programs, \sliiuli 
cm oiled few students and in\olsed few. if an\, facultv on a full-time basis. 
Baiak indiLatLS that a pattern of program diSLontmuaiKe of tliat sort is 
about what sou would expect foi tlic fust rounds of program reMew when 
tile stale board is pioceeduig \sitli extreme caution, with respect for in- 
stitutioital independenccand witii a de^re to avoid ciiajjenges to its pro- 
gram review role ( 198 IJ. * ^ ^ 
^ Althj^gh program discontinuance in tiie public sector has been iden- 
tified as a useful tool in letienchnient in public institutions, state-man- 
dated piogiam discontinuance has not often resulted in cost savings (Baiak 
198i, Mingle 1981, Skubal 1979). Most program review to date has not 
been carried on in conditions of retrenchment and has Kad other foci, 
Tlierefore, il is difficult to tell vshat might develop in the future (Barak 
l'981). , * ' ' 

Melchiori suggests a number of coping mechanisilis foi state agencies 
to Will more effective campus coopeiatioii in stato^ mandated program 
discontinuance and to stimulate campus initiated i eductions. She irtdi- 
cates that state boards generallv arc aware of bai riers to effective program 
tv'riTiinatton on campus but havc'^iiot involved themselves jn d systematic 
fashion in conceptualising and iinplementing anv kind of support system. 
State' boards need to monitor more closelv possible negative impacts of 
terminating programs m ordtr to increase tiieir^bilitv to deal with tiiese 
issues in future discontinua/ioii attempts. Such assessments can take place 
in a small -scale mcrenrejnal way (Melchiori 1980; 1981). ^ 

AcLcplabihly Campji^s leadership is unlikely ever to feel fullv comfort- , 
able with state level review of existmg'acadcmic programs because this 
review brings jhe staat^_ board closer to the central academic coie of the 
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uiiKCibilv lluiii JiKS aii\ ulhcr stale level aetivitv Campuses have largeK 
reeuneiled themselves tu statewide prt)giani review as a. (act uf life Al- 
though eampus presidents protest publielv. thev pii\atelv vsekome the 
external leverage to deal with entrenehud mterei»ts (Bara-k and Berdahl 



gubernatoi lal oifices ma\ take ovet the process il the nistitutuiiis do noT 
cooperate with the statewide board (Folger 1980a) 

Statewide boaids tvpiLallv look upon leview ot existing programs as 
an exeellent mechanism both to demonstrate acLountabilitv to the leg- 
islature and to help campus leaders deflect some ol the "heat " lor ditficuU 
but warranteJ decisions (Callan and Jonsen 1980) State boards must be 
caieiul, howevei . not u^uild unieasonable expectations abuift the nature 
ui results (rom the program review piocess Program iX'view must be sold 
^o the legislature and state budget oflices as a wav to ensure vitalit\ and 
responsiveness and to help institutions live with less monev througlfin- 
tci nal tiadcofls, not as a wav to lefund monev to the state treasurv (Callan 
1980) State boaids are uniikeK to face competition Irom legislative or 
gubernatorial stafls m regard to m-depth reviews o( individual degree 
programs because the latter staffs will concentrate their attentions else- 
where (Barak and Berdahl 1978) • 

it 

In^tltutionwide Focus 

Legislative and gubeinatonal staffs have a particularlv strong interest m 
evaluating the extent to which institutions are achieving broader insti- 
tutional objectives with regard to student outcomes and administrative 
effectiveness (Folger 1977b. 1980a). The primarv interests of the two sets 
ol staff are somewhat different, and, therefore, their approaches go m 
relatiVelv' separate directions. The executive budget office pus4ic\s to get 
perlormance measi^res that can be dirtretlv related to budget allocation, 
and legislative auditors look at questions of legislative intent a-nd occa- 
sionallv conduct ad hoc^performance evaluations A few stalfers mav see 
possibilities of merging the performance interests of the two groups under 
rather unusual political conditions, but the gap between the two sets ol 
interests mav vVidcn because of differing perspectives, oveijl^oaded staffs, 
and the tvpical lack ol contact between the two staffs (Peterson, Ervvin, 
and Wilson 1977). 

The ECS National Task Force on Accountabilitv notes that probleiti 
areas include, defining goals clearlv and m a oianner acceptable to the 
parties involved^ reaching agreement on appropriate measures of prog- 
ress, winning political support on a continuing basis, and avoiding bur- 
densome and excessive regulation. The Task Force also identifies four steps 
that states need to keep fiiml> in mmd as the> review and reformulate 
their approaches for public^ univ ersities to demonstrate their accounta- 
bilitv at the broadei rnstitutional level. Thev are. reach agreement on the 
goals for which higher education is to be held accountable, decide who is 
responsible for achieving which objectives, reach agreement on a process 
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thai will JcitKHLstuik aLhicNLnicia ul ub'^cttixcs. and dc\clup a mcLha- 
nisni kA tcpurtmg tu the public. guvLTtiut. and Icgislatuic un the tv&ults 
ol the evaluation (EdueatFun Curunibsiun ul the States I9^79j 

Performance budgets. Peiiurniaiitt bitdgetinLi is designed tu lelate budg- 
^ L'ts and expenditures tu speed it ^uals and. thus, tu ubtain niure euntiul 
> <Ae< the budgetar\ prutess Pcilornianee budgeting Hts in ijie eategurx uf 
ratiunal approaches tu budgeting .As suggested eaj hei , latiunal budgeting 
appioaches lia\e a sumewhat pusiti\e elteet un shaping and luc using th*e 
de«.isiun prueess but ha\e little impaet un the (ma I stages ul deeisiun 
making, whieh are primanK a pulitieal negutiatiun The anaUsis in this 
chapter luLirseson the speedies "uf perlurnianLe budgeting 

PeterM>n. Br win, and VUlson lepurt.urr the basis ul a 1976 sur\e^. that 
Hawaii and Wa^h^ngtun ha\e the must extensLNe experieiiee with per lur 
manee budgeting, lhat lour mure states eulleet and repuit uuteunie mea 
sures in the budgetarv prueess, and that JO add'rtiunal states plus the 
District ut Cx^lunibia attempt tu us%' sunie lurm ul per fur manee indicators 
in the budgetarv prueess (1977. pp. 3-4).^^e Hav\an and Wasfiingtun 
expeiienees are mure illustr atiuns uf eumplexAv than mudels fui,uthei 
i>lales to loIIi>v\, Alter several vears. state- lev el authurities^nd the insti- 
tutions in these states v\ere still negotiating appiupriate measures and 
budget strueturc A 

Per lur manee budgeting also laeks pohtieal appeal, Peterson. Er v\ in. and 
'^\tlson suggest. bteausL legislators dislike the eoniplexitv and volume of 
iidor matron thev are provided and lind it ineie^ismgh dillieult to deleiid 
the univeisitv in tlxjr home district Fven when perl orma nee budgeting 
inioiniafion is available, most legislators relv piimaiilv on traditional 
budget mfoimation. Thev d(.> this because the breadth ol categories that 
the peilormaiKc budget mlormation is aggregated into riiakes it drflicult 
lor legislator s to identilv infor matron about anv particular universitv (Pe^ 
icrson. Er vviri, and WHson 1977). 

The 5CS Natrona I Task Force on Aceoi|ntabrIitv warns that the me- 
chanics of developing a sound performance budgetrng plan for pub'lic, 
universities are time consuming and politicallv sensitive Executive budget 
offices that piirsue such an approach are advised to gain tile cooperation 
of all sigmlicant participants earlv in jlie process (Education Commission 
of thi: States 1979). 

Performance audits. A performance audit is an assessmclit of hovv efFec 
tivelv an aclivit^v oi organization ^ichieves its goals and objectives It is a 
natural extension of IVscal and management audits, gOing beyond r'cla 
livelv narrow questions about how funds arc used to questions about 
effectiveness. Gentrallv, performance audits are conducted bv special small 
multi-disciplinarv ,Maffs of legislative audit commrtlees or of separate 
legislative audit agencies (Folger 1977a). 

The primary problems with performance audits are difficulti'es of es- 
tablishrng legislative mtent, the lack of appropriate performance indi- 
I. 
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s.alotb. abijttx lu undtiuikc lew audits bcLausc ut liniilcd blall, and the 
failure, in sumc inbtaiKcs. ^ta tTstablish clear btandards and pioccbscb in 
advaiKLMjf ihc'auJit. Frcqucath auditb ha\c prublcmb ul trcdibilitv bc- 
LaUb^. ihcv ilI\ tuohcaxilv ou^xrsunal abbcbbmcnt b\ the auditor and fail 
tu balance the pubitiXL uith the ntgatixc (EduL^Ufun Cummission oi the 
Sialcb 1979; Berdahl \97l) 

Bcrdahl's judiimLnt is that ptiluuiiantc audits will ha\U rcIatnclN 
mudcst impaLls and \mII pu.sL nu niajui piublcms ioi higher cducatiun av 
lung as mf^bt btatcs Luntinuc tu tunlinc thcnibLlxcb tu liniitcd pcilurmanLC 
audits. An\ inlunbixc il\ ic\sb undertaken will almubt burciv tail fruiii u\ci - 
ambiuyn, Fruin hib pcispcLtuc. piCLunditiunb k)r the Icgislal?\c pcrlui 
niantL L\aluatiun mtncmcnt gaining mumcntuni arc a slrungci sense uf 
uitcriial piiuiitics andgicatLTtspcLifiLaliun m tulurc Icgislatiun ul intent^ 
and understanding ul pcrlurmannj indicaturs. The statcuidc buaid alsu 
IS ablu tu pru\i'3c mure cxpcrlisc tu Icg!slat!\c slafls than^has been called 
upun in man\ states (Berdahl 1977). 

Pel fui fiiance audit aLti\ it^ might be strengthened b> changing its uri- 
enlatiun. Buidahl suggests audits uf the prucesses uf cvaluatiun in higher 
edueatiun ur uf the aLti\itiei> uf the btiycwidu-t.u^r^inatin£ buard (1977) 
Along the, same lines, Fulger suggests that an aeLuuntabilitv appruaij}! can 
be uperated withuut de\ elupmg' unifurm standards ft^r edwwmm in all 
public uni\ ersities. Peifurmanle audits might then in\ul\/rali assessment 
:.uf each institutiun's achievement uf its uwn gualb and (8l)jecti\es Fulger 
nules that this is the appruach taken b>^the l/.S Gleneral Accuun^ing Office, 
which has been inxulved in perfurmanee aijditing lunger than an\ uf the 
slaifc's (Folger 1980a). Successful implementation of Such a reurierttatiun 
re\|uires that institutiuns dtxelup clearer statements uf ijastitutiuna! guals 
and ubjectives than ha^^ tvpicallv existecj and can be facilitated ar\d cu-^ 
ordinated by the statewide board (Millard 1977). 

Condition o^ducatioii reports. The Edt^catiun torrimission of thc'Statc^ 
emphasii^ey^hat a majur state cuncern abuut an\ accuuntabilitv appruach 
IS publicX'purtmg uf evaluative infurmatiun su that lespunsible ufficials 
at buth the mstitwtiunal and state levels have an uppurtunitv tu review 
and cummcnt un buth thc^guud and bad nevvs (198D). Cunditiun uf edu- 
eatiun lepurjs arc uHe means to maintain good cummunicatiun between 
inslUution<3fT leaders and state-level authurities. As of 1980, the federal 
guvernrnent hab pruduced a national cunditiun uf edueatiun repurt fur five 
vears and several states alsu have issued such reports. The state repurts 
include largelv quantitative indicators uf cost, programs, outputs, and 
tv^es uf students served and, thereb\> can show in a general wiiy how^ 
higher edueatiun is duing. The ehuiee uf apprupriate indicators is largel> 
an institutiunal and statewide buard responsihilitv '(Fulger 1980a). The 
Natiunal Centei for Higher Edueatiun Management Svstembis develuping 
a comprehensive set uf indieaturs that shuuld >1eld jnfurmation useful tu 
decisiun makers at the institut;unal, state, and federal levels (Lavvretiee 
1979). 
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Accrec^itation. FIk higher cdutaliun cummunit> gLncralK has Itxjkcd tu 
vulyntan accrcditatiun b> regional acLrcditing assuLiationb as ihcpri 
mar> means tu pruvidc; public assurance uf cjualits uf unpvcr^tics as vvhulc 
cntitit;s» Althuugl^thc stato have great respect fur the prufessiunalism uf 
the accreditation review process, the> du nut believe that vuluniarv, ac- 
crcditatiun. as It has been varrjcd uut histurv^ilh , can be a majur element 
in a state avcuuntabilitv process. Thev hav*!^ this belief fur two majur 
reasuns— lack uf public repurtmg and cuntrul uf the prucess b> the insti 
tutiuns accredited (Educatiun Cumniissiun uf the States 1979). Harderuad 
outhnes a six step process uf "educatiuni^ auditing" that the regiunal 
accrediting bodies could follow tu add mure financial elements tu the 
accreditation prucess and tu pruv^e fur public repurting He recummends 
'that a shurt furm*rei;;)ui t preparj^d Oy4he jnstitutiun and the furmal shurt- 
furm repurt uf the educatiunal auditing team be published in the insti- 
tution's catatug and distributed tu thc-public (fiarcleruad 1980) 

Alternative state rul es in accreditation rnclude states carrying un their 
own accreditation activ ilv ur relatipg themselves m some relativelv direct 
iashion to vuluntar\ accreditation. With regard to the furmer, as of 1978 
state boards in 14 states were explic*>tlv authorized b> constitutional in- 
''dUsiottor legislative enac^cnt to accVedit institutions within their ju- 
risdiction (Birch 1979. p. 173), ^. 

Encouraging steps au> being taken to relate accrediting agencies and 
statewide higher education boards more directiv . For example, the South- 
ern Association of Colleges ant} Schools hosts -an advrsorv group of officers 
of statewide boards (Bogue 1980): A model for a more direct linkage be- 
tween a statewide jpoard and a regional accrediting bod> has been devel- 
oped bv the Marvland State Board for Higher Education and the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Schools, The Marvland State Board has 
developed a highlv detailed process for institutional evaluation for public 
universities that is tied to budget development and prci>entation of annual 
funding.requesls to the Iegis|a4ure. A 1979 agreement between the Miar>-^ 
I land State Board and the Middle States Association provides verv specific 
ways in wtv^h the voluntary accrediting process will be integra.ted into 
and supplement the Board institutional evaluation process. Elements in 
the agreement call for submission of sdrstud> reports to both the Board 
, and Association, the assignment of three ^valuation team members by the 
Board at the time the on-Site visit is made, separate visitation reports 
prepared bv two sets of members to be shared after completion, and^ a 
follow-up report to the Board after five >ears to show aclion taker^^on 
'report recommendations (Harcleroad I9S0). " « 

^tatew|ae Board Focus * ' ' . 

f^^ot onjv does the statewide board pla> a significant role in the account 
abilit> approaches of most states but it also ma> be subject to evaluation 
in terms of.performance of its assigned functions in meeting statewide 
Higher education goals. . . ^ ' 

Evaluati ons of the statewide^board rridy be conducted on a periodic or 
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ad hix basis As u( 19^0 Alabama ua^lic'unlv stale that icgiblati\clv 
mandates a Del iodic mXuw ohhc statc\^^idc board (Education Commission 
' oi the States \9S0)/Ad hoc rvAiexvv^jn some other states ha\e occurred 
uhen the accumulation o! complaints about ^thc board seem to justif\ 
t}icm Flench and Bcidahl argue for periodic rcMeu as more m fune with 
the regular assessments t^picalK expected ofan\ accountabilit\ approach 
AUer uric periodic e«vcle is euinpleted. the state \ucie board, w^lh its i^i^J^^I 
edge ol existing crrter la. can a]M> Accumulate lelewint information tor^he 
next evaluation (French and Be«Fahl 1986) 

Possible review methods include scjf-rev levv as well as evaluation bv 
legislatne audit agencies, special guberrjatoriallv or leglslatuelv ap- 
puiritcJ eoniinission> and bv consultants French and Berdahl urge thai 
the process ot ewiluation chosen in anv particular state reflect sensitiutv 
to the strengths and weaknesses ol various mechanisms as well as to the 
pccularities ol political conditions. Thev find that patterns, such as that 
Florida, cotnbming a number of the approaches are likelv to be espe- 
cialK balanced and beneUcial for the state (French and Berdahl 1980) 

y^s wK^ulhtH :4evuuat^*.l?ilitv approiiches^ one of the crucial problems 
IS the tvpc ol criteria that sfiould.be applied. THe 1979 Alabama report 
indicates that its asi^essment foeus&d both on the ef(ectnei:)ess of the board 
m discharging its assigned responsibjiities vvith its assigned powers" and 
t he boa rd s p roba b I e f u't ur e' e f fee I Tv e n esV "'Tri^the lace ol the^parUcUIa r 
eoaditions and pi*oblems facing higher education in that state" (Alabamu's 
Chulltnge 1 979, p^I). The Alabama report emphasizes that there can never 
be an ideal national model because* slates var> in legal mandates and 
general circumstances. French and Berdahl provide a composite set of 
criteria used in various ^^tates that includes previous evaluation, board 
membership, board staff., original legislation, sensitivitv to the political 
scene, relationships to postsecondarv institutions, planning process, pro- 
gram review process, budgeting process, and reports and studies (1980). 

Miller Vugges Is that mofe attentiorv be given to political criteria for 
board effectiveness and that boards ultimatelv must be evaluated on the 
extent to v^hich the> actuallv influence i:du^,ational pottcv itiaking tt975)., 
French ani^lBerdahl remain somewhat uncomfortable-, however, with as- 
signing either credit or blame to the stattiwide board for achievement or 
nonachievemcnt of goals because of the intervening variables involved 
and suggest continued work on this problem at both the practical and 
' conceptual levels (1980) ' • . ' ^ 

Private Universities 

Private universities eati anticipate tha\ state-level authorities increasinglv 
will expect.' that thev demori^tralc\ their accountifbilit^ lo'the state. This 
inereased demand for effective performance will arise out of both the 
public function served bv the nonpublic sector and its greater govern- 
mental support (Jonsen j 9§0), . 

In th^ past, most of state attentiort to the private sector focused on 
establishing minimum standards for institutional licensure or authori- 
J! , , - y ^.-^-^-^-^^^ — — T 
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zalion. aI oi 1979/36 stales licensed degrce-granling inslilulioni> (Edu- 
cation Cooimission of the Stales 1979). 

Slate acLOunubilitv expectations for pruate universities can be ex- 
pected tu go considerably bevond meeting the standards of institutional 
luensing. The National Task Fufc^ un Atcountabilitv inciuates that it does 
not regard institutional licensure as a substitute for an accountability 
process Licensure is a minimum prerequisite, .but il does not measure 
programmatic effecliyeness (Education Commission uf the States 1979) 
Jonsua nyttc:s rha,lSllhouijhj[here is iittle consensus as to the meaning of 
accountabilitv for the private sector at this time, it can be expected that 
* such a consensus will slowlv evolve in the cuming >ears That meaning 
needs lu be worked out in a manner th^t is sensitive to and balances the 
needs uf both fhy states and the institutions and through, a process that 
invites much institutional participation (Jonsen 1980) 

Concluding Comments 

The specific approaches to accountability and the relative roles of insti- 
tutions and slate-level authorities will varv among states and over time 
No consensus exists at this time on the appropriate role of institutions in 
evaluatne activitv connectctl with the demonstration of accountabilitv 
Among state-level authorities, the statev<ide board typicallv focuses pri- 
marilv on the review of specific degree programs. Whtrn the focus is in- 
stitulionwide objectL\es/all state-level authorities may be involved, with 
the milialive froquentiv taken bv .legislative or gubernatorial staffs. 

Given the fluid state of accountability patterns, research in a number 
of areas would be helpful. These include, specific forms in which account- 
abilitv demands are made upon universities, differing impact oti carfipuses 
of the various specific forms, and effects of various political environments 
upon the specific accountabilitv demands made and their impact upon 

. . inslilulions (Hartmark 1978). 

, ' Both statewide boards and inslitutions need to give greater attention 
to the statewide board role in actountabilitv aproaches focused at the 
insiilulionwide level in order to, increase the sensitivitv of these ap- 
proaches to campus-level concerns. Accountabilit>»approaches designed 
and administered by statewide boards are more likelv to give weight to 
campus-leveU perspectives than those for wliich primary leadership has 
. been provided by legislative or .gubernatorial staffs (Folger* 1977b). 

"^A positive inslilulional stance Increases the probabilitv of campus .in- 
fluence on lh<? specifics of accounlabilit> measures and of winning state- " 
.level underslandmg of ihein limitations. Folger (1977b) and Millard (1977) 

: ' i>cMn^il^ulions\vho arc cjit^cal of performance measures 
^ state-level authorities to suggest refinements or possible 'alternatives to 
minim^/e the likelihood of less helpful answers being provided by Others 
Once responding lO stale-level accountabilitv demands has been put in a 
positive context. Hines and Wiles^uggest the importance of negating the 
illusion that accountability can or should be complete. Exhaustive knowj 
edge of e:;tremely complex and constantly changing phenortiena is simply 
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nut posMblt. Uni\cri»»iticN aiu.st, ihtfrdurc, u*urk hard **tu legitimate the 
nccesi»arv fuzztnei^i> uf their urganizatiunal hfe" (Hines and \Vilcs> 1980, p. 
306). ... 
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Jhis last thaplLi iijuIls ciiMioiiiiicntal unLcrlainlics that influence stale 
pvliL> making and pr^uvides a briel analvsis uf iwu majur challenges facing 
higher educalion. . * ' 

Coping with Environmental Uncertainties 

Sidle highci cjucallun policK is niadc in an cMiemdv complex enxirun- 
mcnl lhal is likciv lu becuiiK mure prublemalic dunng ihe remainder uf 
ihe 1980s and 1990s Pulilical. eeu;iumic, and philusuphical (aclous will 
ail euninbulc lu inslabilil\ and unprediclabililv and will make il mure 
difiicuh tur ihe staietvide board to exercise leadership. 

The dcvelupnicnl uf new planning and accounlabllilv appruaches is 
likciv lu be handicapped bv ihe absence uf a slable sei ul expeclaliuns 
bclwecn slaie guvcinmenl and higher educaliun insliluliuns Pulic\ ap- 
pruaches change in sume slales vMlh each new gubernalurial adminislra- 
liun ur legislali\e sessrun. The siruclure and puwersuf llieslalewide buard 
alsu are allered frequenll> m a feU slales (Fulgcr 1980a). Sume dired 
legislatiNc UI gubeinalurial inlej^enliyns mlu areas alwa>s assumed lu 
be ihe pruv mce uf ihe slalewide buard alsu ha\e been nuled in a few slales 
(Millard 1980), 

Midvear gubernalurial recisiuns in higher educaliun budgels, repurled 
during lale 1981 and 1982 in a number uf majur indusinal slales, have 
Ni^-nstli/ed univcrsilies lu ihe unprediclabilil\ uf ecunumie cundiliuns and, 
iherefure, uf slale revenue levels (The Effect on Higher EduLation of State 
ALtiotLs in Rt^pou^e to Vnanticipaied Revenue Shortjalh 1982). As a resull. 
bulh siale-level auihunlies and insliluliuns are beginning lu plan and 
budgel wilh slale revenue uncerlainlies mure clearlv in mind. When mid- 
vear recisiuns occur, ihe slalewide buard faces an especiallv challenging 
silua,liun for exercising Us leadership (Fur man 1981, Glennv 1982) 

Increasing ambivalence is likel> cuncerning ihe apprupriaie mix be- 
ivveen regulalurv and frec-markef aspccis uf slale pulicv luward higher 
educaliun. Regulaiiun in general is \er> much uui uf favor nuw at ihe 
naliunal level under the Reagan adminislraliun and is nul especiallv pop- 
ular m musl slales. rhe pulilical deJbale un regulaliun in higher educalion 
al ihe federal level is well underwa> (Finn 1981), and slrenglhs and weak- 
nesses of ihe markel mudel in iheJslale puhcv-making arena alsu have 
been explured (Breneman 1981, Wealheri^bv 1980, Thumpsun and Zumela 
1980). Ouesliuns abuul ihe usefuln^s uf slalewide buards during a periud 
uf relrenchmenl are being debaled because it is much mure difficull lu 
regulale pallerns uf deeline lhan of growth (Elliolt 1982, Juhnsotj 1982, 
Browne 1982) 



IVialntaining Quallty*ah3 Accfess 
In ihe musl basic lerms, ihe primar> eballenges for slale higher educaliun 
pulie> are mainiaining ihe qualil^' uf educaliunal services and providing 
access lu all sludcnis who mighi bcncfil. Such prcservaiion will be ex 
'tremel> difficull during a pefiud likel> lu be rharked bv a number uf 
fin anidial. stringencies. . , . _ ^ . ^ _ ' . 

""^ ^ 
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Mainiainmg the t^ualtA ul educational scimlcs requires the full eum- 
nuimcni oi buth mstitutiunal and stateuide buaid leaders The\ must be 
eummillcd tu thej>priurit\ ajlueatiun ul resuuiees tu aieas aeknuu Icdged 
to be high prugrammatie priuritv and tu the^phaseduw n ur phaseuut 
ui some areas less eentral tu mstitutiunal seOpe and nussiun. Sueh eum,- 
niiltnent pruvidcs a strung euunleru eight tu a \ariet> ul pulitKal luiees. 
both iniernal tu eainpusCs an^.4n the state pulitieal arena, that f>ush fur 
buth luhding ineiements and deetenienis tu be handled un an aeiuss jlie 
board b^sis. Prugiani re\ lew at buth the mstitutiunal and state Ic vels helps 
tustef prugrammatie renewal and \italitv and pru\ides insights mtu re- 
source allocation and reallocation nee Cbsi lies 

Matntaining quahtv in a period ul deelinmg enrullment will require 
that states set tuta! higher education funding at a le\el and allueate lund 
ing aniung the \ariuus pubhe injttriutiuns in a \sa\ that reeugni/.es a re 
ahstie«eunfiguratiun uf fixed and \anable eusts and does nut eneuurage 
excessive cumpctitlun fur enrullment uithin tiie publicoectur^ur with 
piivale iiistitutiuns Unfurtunatel> , nianv states ?;t^av find theniseKes with 
little discrctiunarv lecwa\ in setting the tutal fur higher e'ducatiun during 
the mid W80s in the absence uf a rapid ecunomic recu\er\, increased 
public willingness tu pav hrgher taxes, ur resturation of earlier Ie\eli> ol 
state revenue from federal sources 

Ensuring student access to an institution of choice is likelv to be es- 
peciallv difficult as tuition injboth the public and pruate sectors increases 
more rapidiv than available federal student financial assistance or state 
revenues. Equitv issues related tu eligibilit> and allocation of state student 
financial assistance will incvitabl) become more complex aj> overall stu 
dent needs increase and the portion of these ne^^ls that cah be met through 
federal sources decreases. 

The challenge facing state-level authorities m equitablv rationmg state 
student financial assistance will be complicated b\ rcxogmtion ol the 
'indirect bui pronounced impact that such assistance has upon the finan 
cial health of institutions in both the private and public sectors. Sia'te- 
level authorities can anticipate strong pressures on such matters from 
both sectors with the intensitv from the public sector increasing along 
with the portion ol total public universitv tevenue that mus{ be derived 
from tuition. 
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